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IN M. 


Tributes to the Life and Works of John Dudley Philbrick. 


“IT HAS COME!” 


(Dr. PHILBRICK anticipated with much pleas- 
ure the late Quiney School Banquet, where he 
hoped again to meet many of his former pupils. 
Finding himself unable to attend, he dictated a 
letter to Mr. Spencer W. Richardson, one of his 
first-medal boys, who is now president of the 
‘Quiney School Association.’”’ After mailing the 
letter, his devoted wife returned to him, when he 
calmly said to her, ‘* It has come!’’ She took his 
hand, to find it powerless forever. | 


‘Tt has come!’’ Thus said the ‘ Master,”’ 
As the angel grasped his hand ; 

“Tt has come!”’ and we stand gazing, 
Tearful, toward the silent lan d. 


“Tt has come!”? Hands crossed in slumber, 
Battles fought, all trials past ; 

Eyes undimmed, he views new glories, 
Joyful hears ‘* Well done!’’ at last. 


‘Tt has ecome!’’ Yet ’mid the darkness 
Does his influence hold us still; 

Ever speaking strong and hopeful, 
Work ye on, with earnest will.”’ 


‘Tt has come ?’’ A flood of mem’ries 
Gilds the struggles of the years; 
Strength, new gained, the toil-tried teacher, 


Taught by him, may banish fears. 
\ 
“It has come!’? The wreath of honor SA 


Crowns the true apostle’s brow, — 
While East and West and North and South 


In reverent homage bow. 
S. C. P. 


By HON JOHN W. DICKINSON, 


\Y 


infaney of their existence. He was ap- 
pointed by the government to represent 
our educational affairs at the Vienna 
Exhibition, in 1873, and again at the great 
Paris exhibition in 1878, of which he made 
elaborate and able reports. He organized 
and superintended our own educational 
exhibit at Philadelphia, in 1876, and did 
his work with so much skill and good judg- 
ment, that the products of the Massachu- 
setts public schools were judged to be of the 
highest excellence. 

Mr. Philbrick has contributed much to 
our educational literature by his able public 
addresses, and by his valuable school re- 
ports, which have embodied his best 
thoughts on a great variety of educational 
topics. These reports will be read, I am 
sure, with increasing interest by all educat- 
ors who have access to them, as the years 
go by. 

And finally I find that Mr. Philbrick 
was a member of that association of gentle- 
men, who, interested in the professional ap- 
plications of science, and in the practical 
and fine arts, began to form those ideas, 
which, after struggling for a long time for 
an opportunity to make a material expres- 
sion of themselves, finally, on the eighth 
day of April, 1862, were organized into the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,— 
an institution that introduced at once a 
new and most important element into our 
systems of education. From the day of the 


Secretary of Mass. Board of Education : 


A SKETCH OF MR. PHILBRICK’S EDUCATIONAL CAREER. 


On the second day of the present month an eminent 
citizen and educator of the commonwealth passed away 


from the scenes of his earnest and successful labors to his 
final rest. 


Mr. John D. Philbrick was born in Deerfield, N. H., 
on the 27th of May, 1818, and died at Danvers, Mass., 
on the 2d of February, 1886. Mr. Philbrick received his 
collegiate education at Dartmouth College, from which in- 
stitution he graduated in 1842. While a student in col- 
lege, he was noted for his industry and his perseverance. 
He entered college for a purpose, and he never lost sight 
of it until it was fully accomplished. During his sopho- 
more year he chose teaching for his life work, and from 
that time he studied with reference to preparing himself 
for the duties of his chosen profession. 


On graduating from college he came to Boston and en- 
tered at once upon his chosen work, beginning as assist- 
ant teacher in the Latin school in Roxbury. The same 
qualities of mind and heart exhibited themselves in his 
practical life as a teacher, that had distinguished him 
through the years of his college course as learner. He 
was industrious in preparing his daily tasks and persevering 
in the application of his methods of teaching and control. 

His success as a teacher attracted attention, and in 1844, 
he was transferred from the Roxbury school to the En- 


glish High School. In 1845 he was made master of the}: 


Mayhew School. Three years later he was appointed to 


organize the Quincy School, the first of the present system 
of grammar schools of the city. 


Early in his educational career, Mr. Philbrick gave evi- 


dence of possessing a good degree of organizing power. 
In the exercise of this power he exerted, perhaps, more 
influence over the organization of the schools under his 
charge, than over the philosophy and methods of teaching 
accepted and practiced in them. In 1852 he was called 
from Boston to New Britain, Conn., to organize the State 
Normal School, established two years before in that town, 
for the training of teachers of the public schools. By an 
act of the Connecticut legislature, passed in 1849, the 
office of Superintendent of Common Schools and that of 
principal of the State Normal School were united. Mr. 
Philbrick accepted the two-fold office, and did all in his 
power to perform well the responsible duties committed to 
his care. As principal of an important educational insti- 
tution, and as superintendent of a system of schools, he did 
enough for Connecticut to eventually provide for her pub- 
lic schools better trained teachers, and for the teachers 
themselves a more generous support. 

By invitation of the school committee of Boston, he came 
back to Massachusetts in 1857, and commenced what 
proved to be the great work of his life,— the re-organiza- 
tion and direction of the public schools of the city. Mr. 
Philbrick was superintendent of the public schools of 
Boston from 1857 to 1874, and again from 1876 to 1878, 
and when he resigned his office he left these schools the 
best organized and conducted public educational institu- 
tions in this or any other country. 

Mr. Philbrick performed some important educational 
service outside of his labors as Superintendent of Schools. 
He was for ten years a member of the State Board of 
Education, during which time he gave full sympathy and 


cordial support to the State Normal Schools, then in the 


organization of this distinguished institution 
to the time of his death, I believe Mr. Philbrick was a 
member of its corporation and of its committee on instruc- 
tion. He was an earnest and intelligent friend of the In- 
stitute, for he was deeply interested in its objects and its 
methods. 

In his written words, found at the close of what he 
thought to be his last report to the School Committee of 
Boston, are expressed the great principles of action by 
which he was moved throughout his educational life : 


“ For upward of thirty years,— all but four in this city, 
—I have occupied without the intermission of a day, va- 
rious positions of service in connection with the public 
schools. Here my professional career has been run. It 
was the career of my choice, and my highest ambition. 
My heart has been in it. It has afforded me the desired 
opportunity for making my humble contribution to the 
general welfare. I am thankful for it. I shall never 
cease to be grateful to all who have coéperated with we 
in my efforts to make the Boston public schools the best 
in the world ; and I will venture to say that I ask no ill 
thing for the cause, when on parting from this place, I 
pray that whomsoever you shall choose to succeed me, he 
may resemble me in the uprightness of his intentions, and 
surpass me in the degree of his abilities.”’ 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. : 
MR. PHILBRICK AMONG HIS NEIGHBORS. 
I am glad to hear that the JourNAL or EpucaTION 
will issue a memorial number devoted to my honored 
friend, Dr. Philbrick, of this town. I had known of his 
educational work for many years, but had never the pleas- 


ure of his personal acquaintance until he took up his reg- 
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idence in my neighborhood. I found him a busy student, 
deeply interested in the cause to which his life had been 
devoted, but at the same time a genial, unpretending gen- 
tleman, and a very pleasant addition to our social circle. 

The last time I saw him, some two months ago, he was 
suffering from partial blindness, but seemed in his usual 
good spirits. He was specially interested in the educa- 
tional progress of Europe, and in the female colleges es- 
tablished recently in France. He warmly commended 
Wellesley College and its young and able president, and 
expressed great satisfaction at the auspicious opening of 
the Bryn Mawr College, in Philadelphia. He was deeply 
impressed with the imperative necessity of the education 
of all the people of the United States, irrespective of 
color or nationality, as the only sure safeguard of liberty 
and progress, regarding the ballot in the hands of igno- 
rance a cause for serious apprehension of national dangers. 
A good and true man, who served his generation faith- 
fully and successfully, he deserves to be held in grateful 
remembrance. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


Boston, Mass: 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK IN COLLEGE. 


John Dudley Philbrick, a classmate in the same sec- 
tion, occupying the same line of seats in the class-room, 
and a room only two doors distant, I knew him well ; and 
having chosen the same profession, I continued my ac- 
quaintance with him to the end. Many kind, appreciat- 
ive and tender words have already been spoken of him 
since his departure. I beg to add my tribute of respect 
and affection ; for I knew him only to honor, admire, and 
love him. 

It has been said that Mr. Philbrick was not “ a natural 
leader in scholarship.” That he was a thorough and suc- 
cessful scholar, his record will show. That he was “ not 
brilliant,” in the sense this word is generally understood, 
may be accounted for by recalling two facts; viz., his 
preparation for college was limited [only fourteen months 
time was allowed him], and his aim was not to gain the 
class leadership and the valedictory, but to acquire a 
broader and more practical culture. Hence, while many 
a valedictorian has passed off the stage to be forgotten, 
Mr. Philbrick came to the front in his profession, and 
not only became “a leader of men,” but “ of all the men 
of the present generation who have devoted their lives 
to education, he was the foremost.” This fact, it seems 
to me, affords the best possible evidence that he was, after 
all, a man of “ brilliant parts.” 

It was well said, “ Mr. Philbrick always stood for the 
right, and standing there he never could be moved.” 
Yes, and he would fight for it. With the rowdyism of 
college life he had no sympathy. An anecdote will illus- 
trate. The self-styled “ Dart. Guards,” a band of hazers, 
whose object was to annoy and insult freshmen, came 
masked, one evening, into his room. His room-mate hid 
in the closet, but Mr. Philbrick, armed with a stick of 
wood, ordered them to leave. Not obeying, he attacked 
and drove them sore-headed from the premises. He had 
so severely punished them that the organization was never 
heard from afterward. 

That Mr. Philbrick was a true, earnest and helpful 
friend, the writer is a grateful witness. Always atten- 
tive, kind and sympathetic, he at once gained my confi- 
dence and affection, and many times, during our forty 
years of toil in the same profession, did I seek his coun- 
sel and never sought in vain. From no other man have 
I ever received so much help, encouragement, and in- 
spiration. 

But “the great and good man”’ has gone to his rest,— 

** Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 

His book of life, as indicated by the magnificent floral 
book laid upon the foot of his casket by the Boston mas- 
ters, is “‘ closed,” but at least one chapter was unfinished. 
During my last pleasant interview with Dr. Philbrick, at 
his home, he told me of his plans and work laid out for 
the immediate future, and that he was ready to commence 
it the next morning. He did commence, but could not 
finish it as he had hoped. Yet “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” has been spoken, and a monument has 
been erected to his memory which will never crumble. 


By JOSHUA BATES, LL. D., 
Formerly Master in Boston Schools: 


TRIBUTE OF A VENERABLE BOSTON SCHOOLMASTER. 


In the death of the Hon. John D. Philbrick, his many 
associates mourn the departure of a true and noble friend, 
and the State and country the loss of a great educator. 

How really will the sad news not only cast a gloom over 
a large circle of friends, but, ranking among the foremost 
educators of the land, his wise counsels and devotion to 
educational interests will be sadly missed throughout the 
commonwealth and the country at large! Teachers and 
all others truly and unselfishly interested in educational 
work gave him unbounded sympathy in his earnest en- 
deavors and devotion to a cause for which he so zealously 
labored, and for which he accomplished such lasting ben- 
efits. Dr. Philbrick had a noble heart, alive with warm 
and generous impulses, true as steel and firm as a rock in 
his convictions of right ; a man who commanded the high- 
est respect and confidence of all honest and honorable men. 

Born in the Granite State of worthy parentage, and his 
boyhood spent amid comfortable surroundings, he was 
trained by the circumstances of his early life to habits of 
industry and patient labor. He early learned that success 
in life could be secured only by personal effort and close 
application to all duties. 

Early in college life he made the wise decision to 
devote his energies to the profession of teaching. Though 
perhaps not what is called a genius, yet his applica- 
tion was so untiring, he accomplished by industry what 
genius often fails todo. He had unlimited influence with 
his classmates, and was thoroughly appreciated and re- 
spected by all college officers. 

Success in discipline and instruction in his first school 
experiences led him soon to find and seeure positions that 
developed great executive ability, particularly in the 
structure and interior arrangements of school buildings, 
and also in organization and management. His series of 
reports as superintendent of the Boston schools, are highly 
practical and valuable, and will always be considered as 
among the most useful and important contributions to 
school literature. 

Blest in youth with robust health, a mind active and 
vigorous, and with a keen sense of moral rectitude, we 
find Dr. Philbrick in his manhood, equal and ready for 
all undertakings, however laborions and difficult. He had 
an acute, intuitive insight into the characters of men, as 
well as the relation and fitness of things. He never took 
a step he had occasion to regret, and that did not eventually 
commend itself to the enlightened judgment of men. He 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, kindness of heart and 
gentleness of spirit, but also uncommon strength of pur- 
pose. His social qualities were of a high order. Always 
cheerful and affable, with a sanguine temperament, which, 
with his cultured intellect and courteous manners, made 
him the most delightful of companions. He acquired 
knowledge by constant study, and retained it with great 
tenacity, and was able to adopt and apply it with skill and 
efficiency. His perceptive powers were quick, his memory 
ready and retentive; so that in company, at home, and in 
his travels, he was ever at school, gathering knowledge 
for future use. He kindly sympathized with all teachers 
desirous to do their duty, and aided them in trials and dis- 
couragements by judicious encouragement and advice. 


Dr. Philbrick was always regarded by the Boston 
masters as wise, conservative, and practical in all school 
administration ; and he never in an authoritative and dic- 
tatorial manner urged the adoption of any measures, but 
waited patiently till they became satisfied that his sugges- 
tions would conduce to the best interests of the schools. 
He was always gratified and encouraged when they cheer- 
fully gave him their support and help. In a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. Philbrick, January, 1884, he thus writes : 

“ The testimony,I have received of the confidence and re- 
gard of the Boston masters, has been to me a source of 
much satisfaction, especially as I know that their good-will 
has been secured not by direct, personal favors, but by an 
earnest and honest devotion on my part to the best inter- 
ests of the schools.” 

Dr. Philbrick’s character never shone brighter than 
when he was surrounded by difficulties. Such firmness 
and dignity ; such undisturbed peace of mind; such con- 
sciousness of no wrong-doing,—for his natural frankness 
forbade deception or duplicity,—and such manly and 
Christian resignation, gave a peculiar loveliness tothe man ; 


and all his friends admired his noble bearing under every 
trial. I can add my testimony to that of many of his 
friends, that I never knew him to utter an unkind word 
against any one who disagreed with him or severely criti- 
cised his opinion and methods. 

What higher eulogiums could be engraven on the mon- 
ument of any man than such praise, emanating from men 
ranking high in literary attainments and scholarship! 

The name of the departed will still live on in all its 
blessed influences, not only in the hearts of a multitude of 
friends, but also in most grateful recognition by all who 
can appreciate his noble work and the vast amount of 
good accomplished by him in his industrious and useful life. 


By CHARLES NORTHEND, A. M., 


New Britain, Conn. : 


MR. PHILBRICK AND DAVID P. PAGE. 


You ask me to give you some of my early reminiscences 
of the late lamented John D. Philbrick. With a heart 
full of sadness at his death, I will give you a few thoughts. 
In the year 1837, and one or two years later, Mr. Phil- 
brick and I were teachers in the town of Danvers,—now 
Peabody and Danvers. David P. Page was then teach- 
ing in Newburyport, and was a teacher of great ability 
and success,—far in advance of most teachers of that day 
in his interest in popular education. One day he came to 
visit me and my school, and in the afternoon we went to 
visit Mr. Philbrick’s school, some three miles distant. 
We were all young teachers, Mr. P. being the youngest. 
I well remember that our visit to his school was a very 
pleasant one, and that we received very favorable impres- 
sions of him as an earnest and faithful teacher. Subse- 
quently I often met him,—always with increasing interest, 
and we became life-long friends ; and in his death I feel 
that earth has for me lost one of its brightest ornaments. 

I think that Mr. Philbrick taught the same school for 
three successive winters during his college course. At 
that period teachers’ meetings were almost unknown, and 
the helps of any kind for teachers were rare indeed. As 
there were some twelve or fifteen male teachers in the 
town, many of them college students, we formed a sért of 
association among ourselves, and met occasionally in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. These meetings were both 
pleasant and profitable, and were greatly enjoyed by Mr. 
Philbrick, who ever evinced the determination to make 
the most of his abilities and opportunities. U 

While others will write of Mr. Philbrick’s eminent suc- 
cess as a teacher and superintendent in Boston and Roxe 
bury, I would like to saya few words concerning his la- 
bors in this State. He came here in 1852, at the request 
of Dr. Barnard, to take charge of the State Normal 
School, a position he filled with rare ability and success. 
Some two years later, Dr. Barnard resigned the State su- 
perintendency of schools, and, on his recommendation, 
Mr. Philbrick was made State superintendent of schools 
and principal of the normal school. Of him at this time 
Dr. Barnard wrote to the president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association as follows: ‘Mr. Philbrick is a wise, 
practical teacher, of large personal experience in every 
department of the educational field, and has shown 
himself willing to labor ‘in season and out of season,” 
and to ‘spend and be spent’ in the cause of popular 
education. He enjoys the highest respect and love of the 
teachers, and by his ability, common sense, and devotion 
to his duties will deserve and secure the confidence and 
cobperation of the people of the State.” 

Mr. Philbrick remained in this State about five years, 
greatly to the benefit of the normal school and to the 
cause of education throughout the State, and when, in 
1857, he resigned his position here to accept the superin- 
tendency of the schools of Boston it was greatly to the re- 
gret of the friends of progress in school work,—but brief 
as his stay was here, he was instrumental of great and 
lasting good. 

I will close this article by naming two or three partic- 
ulars in which Dr. Philbrick excelled, and to which his 
great usefulness and eminent success were largely owing : 

1. He was a perfect gentleman,—always courteous, and 
kind, and winning in his manner, by which he both made 
and retained friends. 

2. He was a man of great earnestness, sound common 
sense, and good judgment; a man of great firmness and 


persistent effort in the execution of his views and plans. 
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8. Dr. Philbrick had the rare faculty of gaining the 
good will and hearty codperation of all in any way asso- 
ciated with him. He always most cheerfully accorded to 
all their full share of merit for what they did, and in- 
spired them with the feeling that he was their true friend. 

I will only add that in the death of Dr. Philbrick the 
teachers of the land have lost one of their best friends 
and the cause of education one of its most earnest, con- 
sistent, and efficient advocates. 


By O. B. CHENEY, D. D., 


President Bates College, Lewiston, Me. : 
MR. PHILBRICK’S RELATION TO BATES COLLEGE. 


I had the pleasure of Mr. Philbrick’s acquaintance for 
nearly forty-eight years. We first met at Hanover, N. H., 
as students of Dartmouth College. Several things served 
to make our acquaintance speedy, and to intensify it from 
that day until the closing days of his life. 

His father, the late Rev. Peter Philbrick, of Deerfield, 
N. H., and my father, as well as Mr. Philbrick and my- 
self, were members of the same religious people,—a de- 
nomination about that time becoming interested in estab- 
lishing several institutions of learning, such as academies 
or seminaries. 

It is not for me to say anything about John D. Phil- 
brick’s great work in bringing up the public schools of 
Boston to their present high standard,—a standard that 
makes them, I am safe in saying, a model for the world 
to pattern after. Neither am I called upon to speak of 
his labors in foreign lands in behalf of the cause of edu- 
cation. Others among his many friends who know what 
he has done for this cause at home and abroad (for he 
yet speaketh) will do justice to me in this respect. 

It is for me, in few words, to speak of his interest in the 
work of founding the school over which I have had the 
honor to preside from the beginning. It is over thirty-one 
years since the work of founding this college was begun ; 
and whatever part I have had in establishing and manag- 
ing it, I have always had Mr. Philbrick at my right hand 
as a friend and adviser. He took pride in the fact that 
the religious people with whom his honored father was 
during his life connected, are laying the foundations of a 
college yet to rank among the first in the country. It 
should be said that this college had his heart, his purse, 
and his vote. He was a trustee for ten years,— from 
1873 to 1883. 

All who knew Mr. Philbrick know, without my telling 
them, that he did not believe in having honorary members 
of college boards of trustees ; and as the state of his health 
forbade his presence longer at our commencement exer- 
cises, he sent me his resignation as a trustee. How reluc- 
tant the board was to accept it, may be known from the 
fact that it was laid upon the table, and not accepted 
until a year after, at his persistent request. 

He received his high degree from this college in 1872. 
The record in our last Triennial is as follows: Johannes 
Dudley Philbrick, Curator, Dart. ; 1842 et Mr., Superin- 
tentor Bostoniae Scholaram, LL.D.; Univ. Sancti An- 
(reae apud Scotos, LL.D., 1878; Officier de 1’Instrue- 
tion Publique, France, 1878 ; Chevalier de la Legion d’ 
Honneur, 1878. 

The number of men who have done more than John D. 
Philbrick to make the world better, is small. How sad 
that a life such as his was,— so true, so pure, so noble, so 
unselfish,— could not have been longer! Yes, it must be 
that he is a’ living, happy man still. I have not a doubt 
of it; for if I doubted it, I should be of all men most 
miserable. 


; “ For our citizenship is in heaven, from whence also we 
ook for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto his glo- 


rious body, according to the working whereby he is able 
even to subdue all things unto himself.” 


By HON. J. L. PICKARD, LL. D., 


President State University of Iowa : 


MR. PHILBRICK AT THE WEST. 


To the workers in the broad West the death of Dr. 
Philbrick came as a bereavement. For many years we 
have looked on and criticised his work, but with an ever- 
increasing conviction that his plans were well laid and his 
methods comprehensive. Noone knows better than those 


who have labored in fields similar to the one he so faith- 
fully cultivated, how hard the task of organizing and ad- 
ministering city schools,—hard, indeed, when old and 
deep-rooted prejudices must be overcome. Some of us at 
the West have felt the wisdom of his counsels, without 
realizing the benefit to us of being able to plant the good 
seed in a virgin soil. We may, on this account, have 
been ready to attribute to him tardiness of movement. 
Looking back over the past, we see no retrogression, but 
steady progress. What fitter tribute can we pay to the 
memory of our departed brother than this? In labors 
abundant, not always appreciated as they deserved, Dr. 
Philbrick moved on serenely, conscious that he was right, 
and in this was his success. 


By H. F. HARRINGTON, A.M., 


Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. : 


MR. PHILBRICK AS A LEADER. 


I heard of the death of Dr. Philbrick with peculiar 
feelings. I have repeatedly drawn upon his kind friend- 
ship for assistance, and it was only a week or two previ- 
ous to his death that I received from him an extended 
argumentative Jetter on a topic of great interest tome. I 
was preparing an early expression of my gratitude for 
the benefit it had been, when I was saddened by the re- 
port that he was no more. 

I have known him intimately since the inception of the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, in the Educational 
Department of which he held a prominent official station. 
Deputed by him to organize a distinct section of the Mas- 
sachusetts Exhibit, and repeatedly brought into consulta- 
tion with him on that and other points connected with the 
great undertaking, I had ample opportunity to test his 
powers both as a thinker and an organizer, and I learned 
to hold him in great respect for his comprehensive grasp 
of principles and his sagacious management of affairs. 

His services to the cause of education in this country 
are well known. He was an authority and a power as 
long as his health enabled him to take an active part in 
affairs. It can truly be said of him, and it would bea 
proud record for any man, that there has not been a for- 
ward movement in this country in the great cause which 
was the paramount joy and interest of his life, with which 
he was not identified as one of its intelligent instigators 
and its heartfelt and devoted sponsors. The good he has 
done is his noblest monument. 


By REV. A. A. MINER, D. D., 


Boston, Mass: 


MR. PHILBRICK IN THE MASS. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


I am glad to pay my humble tribute to the memory of 
our late distinguished fellow-citizen, John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D., in view of his high personal character, and of his 
valuable services in the cause of education. 

When I became a member of the Board of Education, 
in 1869, he had already rendered some years of service in 
that body. His large experience in various positions in 
the educational field eminently qualified him to promote, 
by his counsels, the most important interests of the Com- 
monwealth. As a teacher in the public schools in early 
life, and in the higher schools in later years ; as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Boston, which were in no 
small measure transformed during his administration, and 
very largely through his influence ; and as Commissioner 
to the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, afford- 
ing him rare opportunities for becoming widely acquainted 
with institutions and methods of instruction both at home 
and abroad,—he became possessed of such treasures of 
knowledge as made his services in the Board of Educa- 
tion of especial value. 

One of the most marked departures from the customary 
course of common-school studies, during the term of Dr. 
Philbrick’s membership of the board, was the introduction 
into the schools of elementary instruction in industrial 
drawing. In response to a petition from some of our fore- 
most citizens, seconded by the Board of Education, the 
legislature, in 1870, passed an act introducing industrial 
drawing into the school curriculum in cities and towns 
containing more than 10,000 inhabitants. But brief ex- 
perience under the law made it apparent that special prep- 


aration of teachers for this work was necessary to give defi- 


niteness of aim and adaptation of methods to the end in view. 
Out of this discovery, among other instrumentalities, grew 
the State Normal Art School. In 1873 an appropriation 
of $9,000 was made for that purpose, and rooms, entirely 
inadequate, in the two upper stories,—one being the attic,— 
of 33 Pemberton Square, an ordinary dwelling-house, were 
assigned for the school. Out of this very humble begin- 
ning has grown an institution which is both an honor to 
Massachusetts and a blessing to the whole country. Ap- 
preciating this honor and usefulness, the State, in 1885, 
unconditionally set apart a piece of land at the corner of 
Newbury and Exeter streets, worth from $50,000 to 
$60,000, for the site of a suitable building for the school, 
and appropriated $85,000 for the erection of the building 
itself, which has already been put under contract. 

The beginnings of this enterprise, now so full of useful- 
ness and promise, were not secured without much thought, 
study, and argument, repeated year after year, by the 
Board of Education, in all the earlier of which labors Dr. 
Philbrick bore a conspicuous part. The school was 
opened in the autumn of 1873, During the first year of 
its history he held the responsible position of chairman of 
its Board of Visitors, and would doubtless have been con- 
tinued in that office had not his membership of the Board 
of Education terminated. All who have been associated 
with Dr. Philbrick in these various labors, I feel warranted 
in saying, hold his memory in very high esteem. 


By SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D., 


Ex-Superintendent of Schools, Boston: 


MR. PHILBRICK AS AN ORGANIZER. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Philbrick was but slight 
until we were connected, twenty years ago, in the American 
Social Science Association. In the rather nebulous mass 
of that body there was a very distinctly formed nucleus de- 
voted to education, and this attracted him. He shared 
in the discussions of the Department Committee, attended 
the general meetings, spoke at them, and wrote for them. 
There were not many really active members. Such as 
took part, unpremeditatedly and often unhappily, in an- 
nual meetings, and then disappeared from the sight of 
their associates for a twelve-month, were the rule. He 
was one of the exceptions, and showed his interest in the 
less public work of the association throughout the year. 
He was regarded as an educational authority, and his 
opinions, if not always followed, were always respected. 
He represented what is called the practical side. Other 
members took views that may have seemed larger, and 
were certainly more inspiring to some of us; but he stood 
intelligibly and strongly for progress that might be made 
at once, while that which they urged needed a long, — 
in some instances, a very long preparation. Perhaps this 
contrast would have faded had the educational life of the 
association continued, but it came to a pause, if not to an 
end, and those interested in it, Agassiz, Pierce, Philbrick, 
and the rest were separated. 

A year or two later I was unexpectedly called to the 
charge of one of the Boston schools,—I might say, one of 
Dr. Philbrick’s schools, for it was one he had done much 
to strengthen, and it had recently removed to a new build- 
ing which he had exerted himself to plan and to secure. 
This brought me face to face with him as superintendent, 
and I could see from within what I had hitherto seen 
from without. My observations increased my regard for 
him and for the work he had done. He held a position 
strong in sixteen years of solid service. His opinions, 
generally speaking, were dominant in the school commit- 
tee, at that time a more numerous body than the present 
board. Many of the masters and teachers in the schools 
owed their places more or less to him. Many of the 
school-houses had been built under his direction. The 
courses of study in all grades had been laid out or mod- 
ified by him more than by any other individual. The 
system of public instruction had just been completed to 
his satisfaction by the independent establishment of a nor- 
mal school. It was a triumphant moment in his career, 
and there were few, perhaps none, to dispute the success of 
his administration. Closer scrutiny might show, or appear 
to show, deficiencies. Education had become somewhat 
mechanical. The schools, as a whole, were possibly too 
much like a vast machine. It was the penalty,one may say, 


of an organization that had been painfully perfected ; and 
in consequence, it may be, of the struggles required to 
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perfect it, had become too much of an end, and too little of a 
means. But whatever might be thought of the system, 
no one could question the zeal or the ability of its head. 
He was seen, or heard, or felt, in every part of it. Its 
interests were his, and he was quick to perceive where 
they were threatened, or how they could be advanced. 
He was contented with it, yet by no means so blindly as 
to be indifferent to its improvement. On the contrary he 
was unwearied in suggesting and in promoting such 
changes as he thought better than existing things. There 
is nothing in the present system, from the plan of a school 
building through all the offices of administration and in- 
struction, and all classes of pupils, that does not feel, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the touch of his 
hand,— a hand that has not vanished, and we may say, 
will never vanish from the Boston schools. 

Of Dr. Philbrick’s personal traits, there are others to 
speak more fully. Let me but speak of one, and this is 
the generosity with which he welcomed a new associate in 
his labors. I could not forget, if I would,—and assuredly 
I would not,— the cordial kindness he showed me when I 
became one of the schoolmasters under him. He made it 
easier for me to enter upon a field of work, not new in 
substance, but utterly new in form, and in which I might 
have found greater difficulties but for his support. He 
resigned his office for a time while I was at my post, and 
I wrote him a note of regret which was wholly genuine. 
The last time I met him for any conversation by our- 
selves, he said, “I have been reading the lines you sent 
me in 1874.” “TI am glad of it,” I answered, “for I can 
say now, I meant every word I wrote then.” 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER, A. M., 


Superintendent of Schools, Boston : 
MR. PHILBRICK AND THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


One who is familiar with the Boston schools cannot but 
recognize the greatness of Mr. Philbrick’s work. In the 
broad outlines, as well as in the multitudinous details, of 
the system that grew into form under his administration, 
the traces of his shaping hand are everywhere apparent. 
Coming to his work when the popular interest in public 
schools aroused by Horace Mann’s labors had reached its 
height, and continuing therein many_years afterward, he 
could and did make his administration preéminently an 
era of construction. How well he builded is better known 
now than it was then. Much of that we deem excellent 
to-day is the fruit of the reforms and developments of 
that period. 

Some record of the changes, controversies, struggles, 
defeats, and victories which marked the course of this 
development is found in the long series of valuable reports 
which bear Mr. Philbrick’s name. These reports, as a 
whole, are a monument to his industry and practical wis- 
dom. Their parallel is not to be found in this country, if 
indeed inany. But they, full as they are, fail to record 
the most effective part of Mr. Philbrick’s work as a super- 
intendent. That was the every-day work,— the unremit- 
ing watchfulness which fostered improvements ; the dili- 
gent use of his influence with those who had the power to 
inaugurate the reforms he aimed to accomplish,— all this 
is unrecorded, though it is not yet forgotten. 

Of the personal traits which made Mr. Philbrick capa- 
ble of large success in administration, others may more 
fitly speak whose acquaintance with him was longer and 
more intimate than mine was privileged to be. I have 
been most deeply impressed by his keen, practical sagac- 
ity, his enthusiasm, and his pride in the noble profession 
to which he devoted his life. 


By A. G. BOYDEN, A. M., 


Principal Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School : 


MR. PHILBRICK AS A NORMAL SCHOOL VISITOR. 


Mr. Philbrick was for eleven years an active and prom- 
inent member of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts. His broad, generous views of education, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the actual working of our public 
schools, and his warm sympathy with teachers, made him 
one of the most valuable members of the board. His 
chief duty as a member was in connection with the normal 
schools of the State. 

He was a visitor for nine years, and during six of these 
years was chairman of the visitors of the normal school at 


Bridgewater. It was my privilege to have him for a 
guide and counsellor during all these years. He was 
always cordial, kind, sympathetic, and a man of excellent 
judgment. He earnestly sought to promote the highest 
prosperity of the schools, carefully observing the work in 
all the departments, commending that which was good 
and kindly suggesting the correction of that which was de- 
fective. He constantly encouraged and strengthened ihe 
teachers, and stimulated the pupils to higher endeavors. 
He took a personal interest in the graduates, and rendered 
them valuable aid in securing situations as teachers. 

He spoke good words for the school on all suitable oc- 
casions, and commended it to the confidence of the public. 
By his wise counsel and efficient action he was largely in- 
strumental in securing from the legislature the means for 
erecting the boarding hall; for enlarging the school build- 
ing and the boarding hall; and for furnishing better ap- 
pliances for instruction. Mr. Philbrick will ever be held 
in grateful remembrance by the teachers, alumni, and 
friends of the Bridgewater Normal School for his disin- 
terested labors to secure for it the conditions and means 
of success in its work. 

He was deeply interested in the success of all the State 
normal schools, and in everything pertaining to the high- 
est qualification and welfare of the teachers in the public 
schools. It was largely due to his efforts that @ system 
of drawing superior to anything previously known in this 
country was introduced iuto the normal schools, and that 
drawing was made one of the required studies in the pub- 
lic schools of the State. 

By his fidelity, his devotion, his enthusiasm, and the in- 
spiration of his life, he has drawn many teachers into 
higher fields of thought, and to higher attainments. 


By MOSES MERRILL, A. M., 


ss Head Master Boston Latin School : ‘ 
THE LATIN AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS, BOSTON. 


As early as 1857 and ’58 the school-house on Bedford 
street, Boston, became too narrow for the accommodation 
of the Latin and English High Schools, which were oceu- 
pying it. The addition of another story was only a tem- 
porary relief. The school-house on Mason street, aban- 
doned by the Girls’ High and Normal School, was brought 
into requisition ; then the Bowditch, on South street; last 
of all, the Primary school-house on Harrison avenue. 

Dr. Philbrick declared the necessity of a new building 
for these two schools in his “Third Semi-annual Report,”’ 
in 1861. As time advanced, and the necessity was be- 
yond question, he became more urgent in his importuni- 
ties for relief. He saw the need of a building for the 
future, and not simply for the present. At last, the City 
Council, upon the recommendation of the School Board, 
voted to purchase a lot of land upon which to erect 
the largest school-house in America, if not in the world. 

The great fire of 1872 and the financial crisis of 1873 
delayed operations till the election of Mr. F. O. Prince as 
mayor. In his first inaugural he proposed a plan for the 
erection of a building, without increasing the tax levy or 
the city debt. 

Mr. George A. Clough, the city architect at that time, 
entered into the enterprise with the heartiest zeal, encour- 
aged and aided by Dr. Philbrick, whose knowledge of 
school-house architecture in Europe,— especially in 
Vienna,— and of the needs of Boston, was most valuable 
in formivg and completing the plan of the proposed build- 
ing. Mr. Clough writes thus: 

“ The earliest impressions that I received upon school 
architecture were from Dr. Philbrick, as far back as 1871, 
and now, after fifteen years’ experience, I have had an 
opportunity to see that his views were far in advance of 
all other writers upon the subject in this country. In re- 


viewing my experience, I find myself constantly associated 
with the early views of Dr. Philbrick.”’ 


The school-house was erected within the limits of the 
appropriation, and is a very useful auxiliary to the school 
system of Boston. It is indeed a large structure, but 
thoroughly substantial, and excites the admiration of all 
visitors. Dr. Philbrick lived to see the building occupied 
by the two schools above named, and by various evening 
schools, and to have the satisfaction of knowing that it 
was not too large. 

While we are indebted to many municipal officers and 
private citizens for their deep interest in this project, yet 


no one could more justly claim the credit of urging and 


aiding the prosecution of it, from the beginning to the very 
end, than the lamented Dr. Philbrick. 

All interested in high school education, and especially 
the graduates and pupils of the Latin and English High 
Schools, will ever cherish his memory for what he did for 
the welfare of these two schools. But no one knew better 
than he that it was not an imposing structure that made 
the school. Others will speak of his great and continu- 
ous influence, through a long life, upon the cause of edu- 
cation in its more direct and positive forms, and show that 
this influence extended wherever popular education exists. 


By SAMUEL W. MASON, A. M., 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston : 


MR. PHILBRICK’S INSPIRATION TO YOUNG TEACHERS, 


I really wish I could say something worthy the name 
and fame of Dr. Philbrick, but as others will write of his 
merits as a man and an educator, I will mention only one 
or two items among the many reminiscences I have of 
him. 

After he had been appointed master of the Quincy 
School he visited the college from which he graduated, 
and some of the students were introduced to him. Such 
was his zeal and enthusiasm in the profession to which he 
was to devote his life that many of us were induced to 
choose teaching as a vocation. I thought if I could only 
be one of his corps of teachers,—have him for a guide, I 
should be content to labor a life-time under such a di- 
rector. 

When teaching in a distant State I heard that there 
was a vacancy in the Quincy School, I immediately came 
to see Mr. Philbrick, but found I was too late, for an- 
other had obtained the place. But my journey to Boston 
was not for naught, as I saw Mr. Philbrick in school and 
noticed what a power he had over his teachers and boys ; 
what an interest he awakened in his intercourse with 
others, and how splendidly he “kept school.” 

I returned to my conntry school, a better teacher, de- 
termined, if possible, to teach in Boston and learn how to 
teach by knowing and watching Mr. Philbrick. 

I was connected with the Boston schools when he was 
master, and I lost no opportunity to visit his school and 
learn of him. I never went to his school without feeling 
my own deficiency and the infinite resources at his com- 
mand to make an excellent school. 

He was willing and anxious to help young teachers, 
and we looked up to him as a safe adviser, a wise coun: 
sellor, and a true friend. 

During his first term of service as superintendent, I was 
one of the Boston masters, and I know how we looked to 
him for direction, and advice,—never in vain. He took 
a deep interest in us and in our individual schools, and 
often commended us if we tried to develop a subject in 
which, at the time, he was specially interested, He had 
no hobbies to ride, but believed that education meant a 
development of the whole man, mentally, physically, and 
morally. He endeavored to stimulate one’s noblest facul- 
ties to action, to incite him to form good habits, and to 
mould an excellent character,—to make him what he 
should be, a whole man ; but sometimes he laid particu- 
lar stress on a certain subject, when he thought it had 
been neglected. 

He always was popular with the Boston masters because 
he confided in us, trusted us, and thought we knew how 
to manage our individual schools. He let us do as we 
pleased, if we pleased to do right; but he was not slow to 
point out our faults, and kindly helped us to correct them. 

He did a noble work for our schools, and not alone for 
our schools, but for the cause of good learning. He was 
the teachers’ friend, and did much to make the profes- 
sion of teaching noble and honorable. His reputation as 
a true educator will increase wherever true culture is 
known and appreciated. 

The name of Dr. Philbrick is a benediction to us who 
still labor and wait. 


By GILMAN H. TUCKER, A.M., 


New York City: 
DR. PHILBRICK AS TEACHER AND FRIEND. 
On New Year’s Day, 1853, I went as a boy from my 


country home in New Hampshire to’ New Britain, Conn., 
to be under the immediate instruction and direction of 
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Mrs John D. Philbrick, who, as Assistant Superintendent 
of Common Schools for the State of Connecticut, had as- 
sumed the charge of the State Normal and Training 
Schools located in that place. My uncle, who responded 
to my desire to “go away to school” by sending me 
there, had a very high estimate of the value of the teach- 
ing and influence of Mr. Philbrick, and, I remember, 
quoted some Plutarch saying, that it was regarded as the 
greatest good fortune that a youth was born at a time 
when he could have the teaching of Socrates. He rightly 
judged that nothimg was so important to one in obtaining 
an education as to come under the influence of a gifted 
teacher and a great and good man. 

From this time commenced a personal intimacy which, 
growing inta a close friendship, lasted to the end of Mr. 
Philbrick’s life. Later, after completing school and col- 
lege, as a young man “ beginning the world,” I was for 
several years a member of his household in Boston, and 
since have always been a frequent and welcome visiter in 
his home. In these thirty-three years what haye I not 
owed to him as teacher and friend ! 

As a teacher Mr. Philbrick placed before himself the 
highest ideal. No man could ever be more in love with, 
or more completely devoted to, his profession. He read 
and studied its greatest authors, and associated with its 
best exponents. And his mind was so receptive and so 
practical that he assimilated all, so that the fruit of his 
knowledge always appeared in his daily work. His plans 
were always broad, and his system founded on sound 
principles. Teaching was to him a great thing,— a phi- 
losophy ; not a mere theory, or art, but both and more,— 
the love and pursuit of wisdom. Its aim was to develop 
intelligent, well rounded out, and evenly balanced men 
and women. 

The governing principle of his own life was not merely 
seeking increase of knowledge, though none pursued that 
with more industry and success,— but growth in wisdom. 
His whole career exemplified this, and he became the 
Franklin among educators. He was, in his ripe years, 
certainly the wisest man in his profession of public edu- 
cator in this whole country, if not in the world. 


As a teacher he was a very strong personality. His 
presence was always a sunshine and stimulus, his enthu- 
siasm generous and unbounded ; and dull indeed must be 
the mind not waked into activity and ambition by contact 
with hisown. He had a real personal interest in the in- 
dividual students, studied and recognized their peculiari- 
ties, and instructed and influenced them accordingly. 
The breadth, and I may say height, of his teaching was a 
peculiarity. He was constantly broadening and elevating 
the minds of his pupils, and, without noise or demonstra- 
tion, continually building up character. The purest and 
noblest aims were caught, not taught, by magnetic 
contact with his own clear and lofty character. The true 
teacher is so much greater than a book, as a living organ- 
ism is greater than a lifeless machine. Fortunate those 
who were pupils of this great teacher, and greater man ; 
and more fortunate to have carried his impress with them 
through life. 

To speak of Dr. Philbrick as a friend,—and here, with 
me, only affection can speak. He was a very social person 
by nature, and a wide acquaintance among the best had 
afforded him means to highly cultivate himself in this di- 
rection. He was a superior conversationalist, and his 
flow of talk was always rich and entertaining. Pleasant, 
genial, and kind-hearted to all, to his intimates he was 
warm, sympathetic, generous, self -forgetting, and devoted. 
He idealized his friends. He did not see their faults, or 
if he did, they were overlooked. He dwelt upon their 
abilities and virtues. How he loved to recount their good 
qualities, and what great things they could accomplish if 
they dared and tried! How often his cheerful courage 
and generous confidence carried hope and faith to his 
friends, which enabled them to accomplish work which 
had otherwise been unaccomplished! His sympathetic help- 
fulness extended during his whole life toward young men 
and women who sought his aid and advice, especially 
those beginning the profession of teaching, must be re- 
membered by thousands in all parts of the country who 
were benefited by it. His confidence once given was per- 
fect, unless basely betrayed, and no man was a better 
judge of character or less often mistaken. While he un- 


derstood the maxim that to have a friend one must be one, 


he constantly helped his friends in all possible ways when 


he knew there could be no return in kind. He-gave more 
than he took,— he had so much to give,— and it seemed 
to enrich the giver as well as the receiver. 

In his home he was brightness itself, thoughtful always 
of others ; and here his life was as tender and beautiful as 
his public life was great and strong. As a host, joining 
with his worthy wife,— always so true a helpmeet to him 
in contributing to a perfect home,— what pleasure or com- 
fort for a guest was ever overlooked, or what warmth of 
welcome wanting ! 

Such, but so imperfectly sketched, is a glimpse of the 
great and good man, John Dudley Philbrick. His earthly 
life is ended. May Heaven enrich the world with another 
like him. 


By THOMAS H. BARNES, 


Principal of Bigelow School, South Boston, Mass.: 


VIEWS OF A BOSTON SCHOOLMASTER. 


There are some people who must be known intimately 
to be understood and appreciated. Mr. Philbrick was 
one of these. Those who saw him merely upon the plat- 
form or at a distance were inclined to think he was over- 
estimated by his friends ; but those who came into inti- 
mate relations with him very soon learned that they were 
enjoying the acquaintance of a man of no ordinary mind, 
and one who formed his opinions with due deliberation 
and undonbted evidence and authority. I never really 
knew him until I was brought into the close relation 
which exists between a master and the superintend- 
ent ; then I learned how much of a man I was dealing 
with, and how sound he was upon all matters relating to 
education. 

When one knowing Mr. Philbrick well, differed from 
him upon educational subjects, it became him to well 
weigh his own views before deciding that Mr. Philbrick 
was in error; for he would always be aware that Mr. 
Philbrick never came to his conclusions hastily, but always 
had well-grounded reasons for the opinions he entertained. 
He was a man who could be approached by the humblest 
of educators and be kindly received, for he was a large- 
hearted man, and had a pleasant and encouraging word 
for all who desired advice and were trying to help them- 
selves. 

Although I knew him well, yet I was surprised to find 
that he was even better known out of New England than 
in it. When I was in Washington, in the winter of 1877 
-78, just as he was completing his preparations to go to 
France as representative of the educational interests of 
this country,—I gave myself the pleasure of calling on 
him at his headquarters, at the rooms of the National 
Bureau of Education. I met there General Eaton and 
other well-known educators, and I found that he was ac- 
corded by them the highest place as a man of sound, 
practical views upon education. It was a matter of great 
surprise to them that Boston would consent to accept his 
resignation as superintendent of our schools, but they felt 
that Boston’s loss would be the nation’s gain. 

Mr, Philbrick as a writer upon education had no su- 
perior, as is clearly indicated by his many and volumi- 
nous reports, which show a thorough acquaintance with 
the progress of education in this and other countries, and 
are in themselves a complete history of the same. 


By A. P. MARBLE, Pu. D., 


Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


MR. PHILBRICK AND THE NEW SYSTEM. 


John D. Philbrick has, for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, been one of the most conspicuous figures in connec- 
tion with the American system of common schools. He 
became superintendent of schools in the city of Boston 
when that office was yet in its infancy; he was the second 
incumbent of the office in that city. The organization of 
the schools in classes, each in a separate room and in care 
of a separate teacher, was adopted through his influence, 
in place of the large assembly-rooms, with assistant teach- 
ers to conduct classes in adjoining recitation-rooms,— a 
plan in vogue generally before this organization. The 
impetus given to public schools in that city by this organ- 
ization extended itself to other cities and towns through- 
out the country. This organization, indeed, has in some 
instances been carried to excess, no doubt ; and there has 


recently been a healthy reaction. To no one man, perhaps, 


is due the present advance in education so much as to Mr. 
Philbrick. 

In the exhibits of education at the Centennial in Phila- 
delphia, and at the World’s Fair at Paris and at Vienna, 
Mr. Philbrick was prominent. He has been influential in 
bringing this important interest before the public and into 
a position which its essential character demands. Edu- 
cation is now in the foreground among our national con- 
cerns, through the life-long activity of Mr. Philbrick. 
His. proud position as an educator places him among our 
national benefactors, on a line with the statesmen of the 
land,—the Sumners, the Garfields, and the Manns. 


By WM. A. MOWRY, Pu. D., 


Editor and Publisher of Education: 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, THE APOSTLE OF EDUCATION. 


John D. Philbrick may well be called the apostle of 
public school education. When he was a young man he 
devoted himself to the cause of education. He deter- 
mined to make it his life work, and he adhered to that 
resolution to the end of an active and an honorable career. 
For forty years he was closely identified with the inter- 
ests of popular education ; and during most of that long 
period he held responsible positions in Boston. As 
teacher in grammar, high, and normal schools he was ever 
studying and applying the highest principles of pedagogy 
and psychology. As superintendent, whether of city or 
state schools, he was always foremost in the discussion of 
fundamental principles which should govern in reference 
to the organization, courses of study, methods of teaching, 
and all that pertained to the work of the schools. Now 
that he has gone to rest, and the leading men who have 
been most intimately acquainted with his work reflect 
upon his chief qualities and characteristics, they will agree 
that above all men he was familiar with all that belonged 
to the province of educational affairs. 

He was thoroughly aequainted with the schools of Bos- 
ton. He knew every detail of their organization, their 
condition, their history, and their prospects. He was 
equally at home in regard to the schools of the world. 
The peculiarities of education in France, in Great Britain, 
in Germany, Austria, or St. Petersburg, were as clear to 
his mind as the alphabet or the multiplication table. He 
was no less familiar with the whole history and purpose of 
education in the past. Upon all these subjects his mind 
was a storehouse of wisdom, filled to overflowing, and the 
door standing wide open to all who desired to avail them- 
selves of his accumulated knowledge. Probably there is 
no man inthe world now living who possesses so full, so 
valuable, so minute, and so exact a knowledge of all edu- 
cational history and principles, experiments and practices, 
as John D. Philbrick carried to the grave with him. 

Another charateristic of Dr. Philbrick was his absolute 
devotion to truth. He was always and everywhere, and 
under all circumstances, true to his convictions. He was 
the soul of honor and uprightness. He was a true friend, 
never failing in time of need. This is a great thing to say 
of aman in this age of the world. The number of lament- 
able failures to come up to this standard in these times is 
so great that the life of a true man, a firm friend, always 
reliable and to be relied upon, is a marked life. All this 
was Mr. Philbrick. Now that he is silent in death, no 
man will dare to say, “ He betrayed me,” or “ He failed 
me in the day of need.’ Besides, he was especially the 
warm, personal friend to the young teacher. The time 
would fail to tell the instances that come to the mind 
where he has proved himself a true friend to some young 
man who needed a word of encouragement, apprecia- 
tion, or caution. He was also always honorable as an op- 
ponent. Never would he take any undue advantage, or 
resort to any questionable methods to accomplish his ends. 
Bold, aggressive, manly, he was at the same time simple, 
ingenuous, honest, and straight-forward. 

His reputation was deservedly world-wide. His name 
was a household word among educational men, not only in 
New England, the South, the great Northwest, and on the 
Pacific slope, but also in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, China, and Japan. The present high 
reputation of the schools of Boston, the world over, de- 
pends, probably, more upon what John D. Philbrick has 
done for them and written and said about them than upon 
any other cause. 


(Continued on page 107.) 
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Ir was our purpose to give a liberal share of Tur 
JOURNAL, this week, to tributes to the memory of Mr. 
Philbrick, but so generous and prompt have been the re- 
sponses, and so valuable are the reminiscences, reviews, 
and estimates of his life, that we most cheerfully surren- 
der our editorial, as well as other pages, to the words of 
high esteem and noble affection which flow from so many 
pens. It is most worthy of record that these contributions 
are not fulsome eulogies, nor unbecoming praises of Mr. 
Philbrick. All bear, in their deepest meaning, honest and 
heartfelt testimonies to some trait, quality, or service which 
are established by the mouths of many ready witnesses. 
We had intended to add our own humbler word to these, 
but must withhold it for another opportunity, preferring 
that the brethren, who speak so truly and eloquently, 
should express their sentiments of appreciative affection. 
Their contributions to his worth form a monument as en- 
during as can be built, having for its foundation, a noble, 
devoted, generous, Christian manhood. We shall be 
greatly surprised, if our readers in all parts of our coun- 
try do not welcome these tokens of regard, which are not 
only personal to Mr. Philbrick as a man and an educa- 
tor, but are of greater moment to the whole body of 
teachers, as the recognition of a professional spirit and 
devotion, which are the best evidence that his life had a 
purpose, and-that it was crowned with most gratifying 
success. With Mann and Agassiz and Page and Phil- 
brick among our worthies, we certainly have some reason 
to be proud of our calling, and of all who bear the name 


of Teacher. 


Tue only general article we admit to our pages is the 
LONGFELLOW MeMorIAL EXERCISE, promised several 
weeks ago, and published in season for the Longfellow 
birthday, February 27. Nearly all of the MSS. in com- 
petition were of a high order, but Miss Ellen E. Armes, 
of Fitchburg, proves to be the successful writer, and has 
received the premium of Longfellow’s Complete Works. 
We congratulate Miss Armes in giving to our schools so 
valuable an exercise. 


ADDRESSES AT THE FUNERAL SERVICES 
OF MR. PHILBRICK, 
BY 
LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., Boston, 
REV. S. J. SPALDING, D. D., NeEwsuryport, 
DANIEL B. HAGAR, Px. D., SALEM, Mass. 


Dr. Danton said : 

A great and good man has gone to his rest. We meet 
to-day to pay our last sad tribute of respect to his memory. 
To know him was to trust him and to love him. 

Of all the men of the present generation who have de- 
voted their lives to the cause of popular education, John 
D. Philbrick was the foremost. I think it not too much 
to say that among the educational men of all the civilized 
nations of the world there is not a living man to-day whose 
name is so widely and so favorably known. Not to know 
him is to be ignorant of the history of public education. 
His profound and minute knowledge of the origin and de- 
velopment of the public-school system of Boston is well 
known to many of those present; but his acquaintance 
with the school systems of other important cities in this 
country, and, indeed, with the school systems of all civil- 
ized nations, was just as profound and little less minute. 
I have often heard him say that the best data for deter- 
mining the value of educational theories and methods were 
the tendencies of educational practice among civilized na- 
tions. And judged by this standard no man was more 
competent. 

I remember well his first official visit to my school. I 
was then a subordinate teacher in a grammar school of 
Boston, where he was superintendent. After listening for 
half an hour to the school exercises, he drew me into gen- 
eral conversation upon schools; and in a few moments I 
believed myself in the presence of the wisest school man 


that I had ever known. This belief has been gaining 
strength for the last eighteen years. It was my privilege 
to spend a day with him about a month ago in this very 
room. He was then in pretty good health and in excel- 
lent spirits. I never left him with so profound a sense of 
his great educational wisdom as on that evening. 

Another of his characteristics was his patience. I have 
never known a man who better understood the value of 
waiting. He was wonderfully tolerant of opinions at 
variance with his own, and was quite willing to wait till 
knowledge and reason had produced conviction. 

His mantle of charity was so broad that it covered 
friends and foes alike. For those who differed from nim 
on matters of educational policy, and even for those who 
had caused him infinite labor and trouble, he was ever 
willing to accord the best of motives. He was préemi- 
nently a man of sweetness of temper. Add to this a se- 
rene and cheerful mind, a broad, correct judgment, and a 
keen insight into the tendencies of educational movements, 
and you have the elements of character that made him so 
universally respected, trusted, and loved by the old Bos- 
ton masters with whom he worked for so many years. 

To his stricken widow and other mourning relatives, 
permit me to say, that it has fallen to the lot of few mor- 
tals to be so widely known, so highly respected, and so 
deeply loved. 

Rey. Dr. Spalding said : 

It was my privilege to have formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. Philbrick at the outset of his college course. He 
was a member of a large class of nearly one hundred; yet 
of that number he was individualized by the same char- 
acteristics which would be recognized by those who knew 
him only in his subsequent profession and career. In this 
way, his character, and the life flowing out of that mind 
and character, seem a unit. It is the same stream, only 
becoming broader and fuller with the added work of years. 

No man in college was more noted than Mr. Philbrick 
for indefatigable industry. He was not a man of brilliant 
parts, but he was a man of steady aim, of strong motive 
power, of inflexible perseverance, so that he was certain to 
accomplish, and to accomplish well, whatever he might 
undertake. It was equally certain that he would never 
propose to himself any common result ; yet his was not a 
vaulting ambition, but a strong, mature, solid purpose. 
It was thus with his college studies. In the second year 
of his college course, when the students were called upon 
to volunteer to take up the study of the differential and 
integral caleulus, Mr. Philbrick was one of the first to go 
into it. The writer said to him, “John, what can you 
find in that which will be of any use? What can you do 
with it?” Mr. Philbrick replied, “There is nothing that 
I can learn in this world that I cannot make use of some- 
where and somehow.” And this high standard of the 
value of knowledge he showed always, from first to last. 

His was not an allegiance to mere matters of intellect. 
He was a man of the strictest integrity; a man of high 
moral principles in all the conduct of his life. He was as 
true to his convictions as the sun in its course. Mr. Phil- 
brick always stood for what he deemed right ; and stand- 
ing there, he never could be moved. He was a wall of 
strength. ‘To the younger members of his class, who at 
one time embraced views opposed to what he believed true, 
he proved a great help; opposed to them in opinion, he 
labored so kindly, so faithfully, with a devotion so un- 
yielding, that he led them to a deliberation upon the mat- 
ter, and brought them to a thorough change of view. 

The same sterling firmness of character was seen in his 
connection with the public schools of Boston. He had 
early decided to give his life to education. This choice 
of a profession dated as far back as his sophomore year ; 
and he had great affection and loyalty to it as a profes- 
sion, feeling that it demanded and rewarded all a man’s 
best powers. His theories were never abstract views, but 
matters of vital interest and practical importance ; and as 
such he grappled them “ with hooks of steel.” We know 
how true he was to his convictions in educational decisions. 
He would rather suffer personal defeat than give them 
up; and he did endure defeat many times ; but he persisted 
in what he thought right until his point was gained. Even 
in circumstances of great excitement, when he was most 
earnest for measures, he was remarkably free from any 
bitter, unkind, or ungenerous judgments of those who dif- 
fered from him in opinion. 


Both teachers and pupils could rely on his kindly sym- 


pathy; he loved their work. No one could ask aid*of 
him without feeling that he rejoiced to be a friend and a 
helper ; he sympathized with the difficulties of another by 
bending all his enthusiasm,—all his energy,—to overcome 
them. 

Mr. Philbrick’s wonderful power of discipline was the 
natural outgrowth of the order, perseverance, and desire 
for progress seen in his early school life. When he came 
to regulate schools, he knew all about them. When he 
was sent to Paris to arrange the educational department 
of the United States, it was evident that the government 
had put the right man in the right place. He did re- 
markable work as an organizer. Nothing was overlooked 
or neglected ; thoroughness of detail stood side by side 
with the great principle, “ the greatest good of the great- 
est number.” Asa friend of the public schools no man 
has done more for their highest and best interests. No 
words of eulogy are needed for him whose work has been 
to mould, to stimulate, and to elevate the minds of the 
youth of his time, and to place the results of the educa- 
tional system of his country on a broad and permanent 
basis in the world’s record. For ourselves, it is well that 
we should stop to look carefully at such a work, to take 
fresh inspiration from so noble a life as that of John D. 


Philbrick. 

Dr. Hagar said : 

Nearly forty years ago I made my first visit to the 
Quiney School, in Boston, which was then under the 
charge of him over whose death we are now called to 
mourn. I had learned that the school was one of extra- 
ordinary exeellence. I found it to be well worthy of its 
high reputation. Although a stranger to the master, he 
received me with that genuine courtesy which was one of 
his marked characteristics. From that day to the close 
of his life it was my great privilege to regard him as my 
warm and faithful friend. Coming to know him inti- 
mately, I found him in all respects worthy of esteem and 
confidence. His admirable personal qualities and his in- 
tellectual ability attracted to him hosts of friends, and 
commanded the highest respect of all who best knew him. 
To young teachers he was always kind, endearing him- 
self to them by the interest he manifested in their welfare 
and the readiness with which he rendered aid in their be- 
half. 

Mr. Philbrick’s work as an educator was too broad 
and comprehensive to admit of even an outline at the 
present time. His career was one of past usefulness. 
His reputation as a leader in educational affairsis world- 
wide. Prof. L. W. Mason, while visiting all parts of 
Europe, investigating methods in his department of in- 
struction, was everywhere greeted with kindly inquiries 
in regard to Dr. Philbrick, and listened to the warmest 
expressions of regard for him and his work. The Jap- 
anese Minister at Washington states that when commis-. 
sioners of Japan had been appointed to examine systems of 
education, with reference to the adoption of the best 
system for Japan, they visited the principal cities of the 
United States, including Boston; they carefully studied 
the leading systems of Europe; and then returned to 
Boston, having decided that the Boston system, as de- 
vised and conducted by Superintendent Philbrick, was, 
in their judgment, the best. On their return to Japan, 
they took with them specimens of the school furniture 
and the various school appliances of Boston. To-day 
there may be found in Tokio a Boston school-room in all 
its completeness. As a result of Mr. Philbrick’s labors, 
Boston has long been a Mecca for educators from all 
parts of the civilized world. 

His influence does not end with his life. His wise 
opinions on educational subjects have been embodied in a 
series of reports whose excellence has never been sur- 
passed, if ever equaled. Even after he had lost his eye- 
sight, so that he was compelled to write by dictation, he 
prepared for the National Bureau of Education a report 
on the city schools of the United States, whose great value 
cannot be over estimated. 

Mr. Philbrick held positive opinions on education, which 


he maintained with unflinching fidelity,—opinions which 
were not formed hastily, but which were the outcome of 
extensive knowledge and careful deliberation. 

As an educator he may well serve as a model for young 
men, who are ambitious to become distinguished in the 
field of labor in which he wrought so long and so success- 
fully. His life was one of constant usefulness We who 
are teachers mourn over him as a departed friend. Death 


has come; but to him “ death is the crown of life.” 
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Longfellow Memorial Exercise, 


FIRST PRIZE. 


BY ELLEN E. ARMES, FITCHBURG, MASS, 


On the wall, back of the desk, and in front of the pupils, hang 
two pictures,— one, & portrait of the poet, a lithograph, published 
by Houghton & Mifflin; the other, a lithograph in colors, of the 
Longfellow mansion in Cambridge. On the blackboard beneath 

ite 
™ HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Fes. 27, 1807: MAR. 24, 1882: 

PORTLAND. CAMBRIDGE, 
AGE, 75 YEARS, 


** Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ 
** Song of Hiawatha,”’ 
** Kavanagh,”’ 
bi Mer,”’ 
yperion,”’ 
“Translations.” 


_ On a small easel, standing on the piano, is a photograph, cabinet 
size, with a spray of smilax entwined about it. 


Evangeline,”’ 

** Tales of a Wayside Inn,”’ 

Voices of the Night,”’ 

‘* Ballads and Other Poems,’’ 
Keramos,”’ 


1. Promptly at the hour assigned for the opening of the exercise, 
the school may sing ‘‘ The Psalm of Life.”’ 


2. With the last notes of the song, a young lady may rise and re- 
peat the following lines of Dr. Holmes’ : 


H. W. Longfellow. 


“Our poet, he who taught the western breeze 
To waft his songs before him o’er the seas, 
Found them whereso’er his wanderings reached, 
Borne on the spreading tides of English speech, 
Twin with the rhythmic waves that kissed the farthest beach. 


** Ah, gentlest soul! how gracious, how benign, 

Breathes through our troubled life that voice of thine, 

Filled with a sweetness borne of happier spheres, 

That wins and warms, that kindles, softens, cheers, 

That calms the wildest woe and stays the bitterest tears!” 

3. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., 
F eb. 27, 1807. He was a descendant of William Longfellow, who 
emigrated from Yorkshire, Eng., while yet a youth, in the latter 
part of the 17th century, and settled at Newbury, Mass. Stephen, 
the father of our poet, was born in Gorham, Me., which was at 
that time a part of Massachusetts. He was an eminent lawyer, 
and, at one time, a member of Congress. His mother was a de- 
scendant of that staunch old Puritan, John Alden, as was also the 
mother of William Cullen Bryant. 

4. I find in the poem, “‘ My Lost Youth,’’ these lines referring 
to the city of his birth : 

“* Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me ;”’ ete. 

5. He entered Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., at the age of 
14, and, among his classmates, many of whom have become emi- 
nent, was the distinguished author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, of whose 
death he says : 

“* There in seclusion, and remote from men, 
The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which, at its topmost speed, let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told; ”’ ete. 

6. Shortly after his graduation, in 1825, he received the appoint- 
ment of professor of Modern Languages and Literature from his 
Alma Mater, and accepted it with the privilege of passing three 
years abroad in study to fit himself for his duties. 

7. These three years he passed in France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
and Holland, Previous to this time a few poems had been written, 
most of which were published in the United States Literary Gazette. 
These had already given him rank as a poet. He was married in 
1831, and two years later his first volume appeared. It was a trans- 
lation from the Spanish, The fruit of his years abroad was given 


to the world later in ‘‘ Outre Mer,’’ and a series of translations from 
the German, Spanish, and Italian. 

8. One of his happiest efforts is this from the German,—*‘ The 
Happiest Land ”’ : 

** There sat one day in quiet, 
By an ale-house on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows, 
And drank the precious wine ; ete. 
9%. Song by the school : Serenade, from ‘“‘ SpanishStudent”’ : 
‘* Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps!’’ ete. 

10. In 1835 Mr. Longfellow was offered, and accepted, in Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass., 4 position similar to that which 
he held in Bowdoin. Again he went abroad, but this time visited 
the north countries of Europe to become familiar with their litera- 
ture. During the year spent abroad his wife died, and, in Novem- 
ber, 1836, he returned to America, taking up his abode in the old 
Cragie house, in Cambridge, Mass. 

11. This house was historic, it having been the headquarters of 
Washington, whose stay there Longfellow refers to in these lines in 
a Child” : 

‘* Once, ah, once within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The ‘ Father of his Country’ dwelt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread. 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.”’ 

(The seventh line refers to the room which was Longfellow’s own. ) 

12. After his second marriage, in 1843, the poet purchased this 
house, and it was here he spent the remainder of his life. 

‘* Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat ; 
Across its antique porticos 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw.”’ 
i4. From the broad portico on the western side is seen the 


Charles river : 
** River that in silence windest 
Through the meadows bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea, 
‘* Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson, deep and long! 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 
I can give thee but a song.”’ 

14. Beyond the winding river may be seen Brighton, and further 
distant blue hills loom up against the horizon’s rim. Near the 
house is his garden, of which he writes : 

‘* T have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown 
And lillies, that you would not guess 
To be a little wilderness.”’ 

15. Asa poet Longfellow is the best known of our American 
singers, sharing the same feeling of love and veneration given the 
English poet Tennyson. His success, or rather the secret of his 
success, ‘‘ Paul Flemming,’’ one of the characters in one of his pros e 


works, Hyperion, tells : 

‘<The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, and doing well whatever you do.”’ 

16. Again, the same character is made to say : 

‘¢ Rach should bide his time in constant, steady, useful endeavor, 
always willing, and fulfilling his task, that when the occasion 
comes he may be ready for the oecasion.”’ 


17. And similar is the sentiment expressed in ‘‘ The Ladder of 


St. Augustine :”’ 
‘* The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 
18. A selection,—‘‘ The Builders.’’ (Repeated by the school.) 
19. Longfellow was a dear lover of nature; and some of his 
finest poems are descriptive of her haunts. In the prelude to 
‘* Evangeline ”’ I find : 
“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and hem- 
locks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twi- 
light, 
Stand like druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic ; 
Stand like harpers hoar, with heads that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 
forest.’’ 
20, And this delicate morsel from the ‘‘ Courtship of Miles 
Standish : ”’ 
‘So, through the Plymouth woods, John Alden went on his 


errand ; 
Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over pebble and 


shallow, 
Gathering still as he went the May-flowers blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful sweetness ; 
Children lost in the woods and covered with leaves in their 


slumbers ; 

‘* Puritan flowers,’’ he said, “‘ and the type of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla.” 

21. (If there is time, the school might read in concert the first 
two stanzas of ‘‘ Sunrise on the Hills,’’ written before the poet’s 
nineteenth year.) 

22. He has painted pictures, in verse, that stand before us on 
the printed page as vividly as do the portraits of Copley or the 
landscapes of Turner from the canvas. Listen to this description 
of Martha Hilton, taken from ‘* Lady Wentworth : ”’ 


‘* Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 
Eyes ful! of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 
A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 
Sure to be rounded into beauty soon ; 


A creature men could worship and adore, 
Though now in mean habiliments she bore 
A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 
And bathing, as she went, her naked feet ;’’ ete. 
23. In “‘ Robert of Sicily’? we have a number of portraits; and 
in the prelude to the ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,”’ a fine landscape : 
‘* One autumn night, in Sudbury town, 
Across the meadows bare and brown,”’ ete. 
24. This inn was first opened to the public in 1666, by one Tim- 
othy Howe, and called the ‘‘ Red Horse Inn.”’ Longfellow thus 
describes, in these tales, an imaginary gathering of story-tellers in 
the parlor of the inn: 
** Around the fireside, at their ease, 
There sat a group of friends, entranced 
With the delicious melodies ; 
Who from the far-off noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come down 
To rest beneath its old oak trees ;’’ ete. 
Then he goes on and describes each of the friends, and repeats 
the story each told. 


25. We find a strong spirit of patriotism in his poems, as in the 


"| landlord’s tale of the “ Ride of Paul Revere,’’ and in these lines 


from the ‘* Building of the Ship”’ : 
** Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State!’ ete. 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee,— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee!’ 
26. In the late Civil War his muse sang true and strong, as 
these lines from ‘‘ The Cumberland ”’ show : 
** Strike your flag!’’ the rebel cries, 
In his arrogant, old plantation strain. 
** Never! ’’ our gallant Morris replies, 
** It is better to sink than to yield!”’ 
And the whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men ;’’ ete. 
27. Song, ‘‘ The Arrow and the Song ’’ (by pupils selected). 
28. There are some poetical aphorisms which he has written 
which it would be wise to remember: 
Money.”’ 
** Whereunto is money good ? 
Who has it not wants hardihood, 
Who has it has much trouble and care, 
Who once has had it has despair.’’ 
29, The Best Medicine.”’ 
Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 
30. ** Poverty and Blindness.”’ 
‘** A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man is; 
For the former seeth no man, and the latter no man sees.’’ 
31. ** The Restless Heart.’’ 
** A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round ; 
If they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be 


ground,”’ 
32 ** Art and Tact.”’ 


‘* Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find.”’ 
33. Retribution.’’ 
Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all.”’ 


34, Truth.” 

** When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch’s fire, 
Ha! how soon they all are silent! Thus truth silences the liar.”’ 
35. His love for children was one of the strong characteristics of 

** Our Poet.’’ His children, three daughters and two sons, were 

the light of his home, bringing to his soul delight, and rest from all 

weariness : 

** Come to me, O ye children! 

For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away ;”’ etc. 

36. (Recitation) : ‘‘ Children’s Hour.”’ 

37. And not only did Longfellow love children, but they re- 
turned his love in large measure. The children of Cambridge pre- 
sented to the poet, on his 72d birthday, an arm chair made of 
wood from the ‘‘ Spreading Chestnut-tree ’’ under which the “‘ vil- 
lage smithy ’’ stood. 

38. (Let the school recite, if there is time, the poem, ‘ Village 
Blacksmith.’’) 

39. And what a graceful thank you was the poem, ‘‘ From My 
Arm-chair,’’ dedicated to the children. (Repeat two or three 
stanzas). 

40. The ‘‘ Iron Pen ”’ was also a graceful tribute to “‘ Beautiful 
Helen of Maine,’’ who met the poet while she was a young girl 
studying in a seminary near Boston, and was so charmed with him 
that she sent him a pen made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the pris- 
oner of Chillon, and a holder made of wood from the frigate 
** Constitution,’ and girdled by three precious stones,—from Sibe- 
ria, Ceylon, and Maine. 

41. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow died March 24, 18682, at his 
home in Cambridge, sincerely mourned by the American people, to 
whom he was endeared through his songs, which will echo and re- 
echo through all ages. 

42. And not only to the American people, but to all nations 
wheresoe’r the English language has reached. 

43. England, whose or sea-girt isle has been the home of so 
many of the most gifted writers of every age, loved our singer and 
his songs so well that, in Westminster Abbey, she set for him a 
marble bust among her own illustrious dead, and upon the pedes- 
tal of the bracket supporting it we read this inscription : 

‘*This bust was placed among the memorials of the poets of 
England by the English admirers of an American Poet, 1883.”’ 


44. Song, ‘‘ The Day is Done. (School). 
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ECUCATIONAL WRITINGS OF JOHN D. 
PHILBRICK. 


BY WILLIAM E, SHELDON. 


Mr. Philbrick decided, in his second year in college (1839), to de- 
vote his life to educational pursuits, and began to speak and write 
upon topics relating to education and the teachers’ profession, and 
for more than a third of a century has been one of the most prom- 
inent and prolific of American educational writers. His large, 
practical experience and sterling common sense have enabled him 
to exert a powerful influence in promoting the cause of popular ed- 
ucation, with his pen, in this country. 

His reports, addresses, and contributions to the educational and 
other periodicals, have covered a wide range of topics, and estimated 
by any fair standard of judgment, place him among the foremost 
men of his age as an educational authority on questions bearing 
upon the policy to be pursued to secure the highest results for the 
good of the State. 

On methods of instruction, as presented in his reports and illus- 
trated in his work, he was a conservative reformer,—holding with 
tenacity to what he believed to be valuable in the experience of the 
past, and welcoming new ideas and methods that would be tseful 
in improving the common schools. 

His writings are prolific and varied in character, covering almost 
the entire range of subjects bearing upon public education. 
Among his earlier papers was one written and read upon School Gov- 
ernment before the American Institute of [nstruction in 1848, in which 
he outlined the principles of school management and the practical 
relations of the teacher to this department of school work with great 
force. In 1850 he again addressed the Institute upon The Charac- 
teristics of the True Teacher, a model paper, and one which may be 
studied with great profit by all who to-day seek for an analysis of 
the qualities which are essential to success in the work of teaching. 

MR. PHILBRICK IN CONNECTICUT, 


In May, 1850, the Connecticut State Normal was opened; Rev. 
T. D. P. Stone and Prof. D. M. Camp being associate principals, 
with Hon. Henry Barnard as superintendent of common schools, 
ex officio principal. By an act of the Connecticut Legislature the 
office of State Superintendent and that of Principal of the State 
Normal School at New Britain were united. In 1852 Mr, Stone 
resigned, and Mr. Philbrick was appointed to fill his place. No 
man ever labored more indefatigably or more enthusiastically to 
elevate the professional training of teachers than did Mr. Philbrick 
during this period of his educational work. 

In addresses at teachers’ institutes, and in articles contributed to 
the Connecticut School Journal, he allied himself with the most ear- 
nest workers who sought to elevate the standard of the profession 
to which he had devoted his life. His articles of this period are 
full of practical suggestions, and show how deeply he felt the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. 

Mr. Barnard having retired from the position of State superin- 
tendent, Mr. Philbrick was chosen to fill the place, and entered 
upon the discharge of his new duties Jan. 1, 1855. 

In his first Report he discussed the question of I/literacy, and 
showed the great danger of allowing the children of a State to grow 
up without intellectual and moral culture, which are essential to 
make them industrious and law-abiding citizens. He said: 

** The State should avoid all partial and temporary expedients, 
and adopt such measures as are really substantial and effectual and 
will produce permanent results. We should aim our blows against 
ignorance, at the very roots of this alarming evil, and must not 
content ourselves with lopping off here and there a branch.”’ 

He also devoted a portion of this able Report to the importance of 
Improved School Buildings and School Grounds ; he said : 

** The preservation of health, the demands of taste, as well as 
the requirements of convenience, demands such improvements.’’ | 

He forcibly presented the advantages of libraries, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and a thorough normal school training as among the 
means of promoting the best interests of the common schools of a 
State. 

In his Seecnd Annual Report, in 1856, he discussed many prac- 
tical topics. Speaking of the essential agencies to be employed to 
secure good schools, he emphasized the need of Good Teachers, 
He said : 

“*The teacher is te the school as the engineer to the engine, the 
master to the veseel, and the commander to the army. No good 
instruction, no moral or mental discipline can be secured no desire 
for knowledge can be inspired without the good teacher. All the 
costly and careful preparations and appliances for education will 
avail but little if managed by an incompetent teacher. The ac- 
complished teacher will almost create a good school in the face of 
every obstacle.”’ 

In this connection he made an urgent plea for more adequate 
salaries to be paid teachers, and speaking to the people of the 
State he said : 

** Render to teachers a wisely liberal compensation, and do it 
with a prompt and cheerful heart. No economy can be more false 
and foolish than that which leads directly or indirectly to abridge 
the educational privileges of the young.’’ 

These two reports show that Mr. Philbrick’s whole heart and 
soul had been given, during the four years of his work in Connecti- 
cut, to promote the welfare of the common schools as a means of 
securing the highest good of the State. 

In 1854, 1855, and 1856, as resident editor of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal and Annals of Education, he contributed 
articles explaining the true theory of education and the best meth- 
ods of teaching, urging upow teachers ‘ the importance of a thor- 
ough preparation for their work, and the duty and necessity of 
elevating their profession to its rightful social position, by raising 
the standard of their own morals, manners, and attainments.’’ 

Speaking to the Press of the State he said: 

“* Without your aid educational progress must be comparatively 
slow; with it, success will be speedy and complete, for you reach 
the masses of the people and control public opinion; you hold the 
lever which moves the whole community.’’ 


Again, speaking of School Management, he wrote : 

‘* One great difficulty in the control of a school, and the source of 
nearly all the others, it that the teacher does not have under con- 
trol the wills of the pupils. The human will is always governed by 
motives. What the teacher needs is to study the nature and appli- 
eation of riyht motives.” 

Speaking of the cost of schools, he said : 

‘If we do not pay for the education of the boy, we shall surely 
pay for the ignorance of the man.” 

Moral Culture. —Writing of moral education he said : 

‘« The best treatises will avail little without /iving teachers, with 
a hearty, earnest interest in the promotion of virtue, a sincere de- 
light in noble character, a real passion for moral excellence, for 
generous, patriotic, honorable action, furnishing in their own per- 
sons examples of the precepts they enjoin. With such teachers, 
and with that best of manuals for teaching morality, the Bible, we 
may hope to see our youth walking in * wisdom’s ways,’ and grow- 
ing up as true ornaments and blessings to the community.” 


MR. PHILBRICK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the close of 1856 Mr. Philbrick resigned his position in Con- 
necticut and accepted the office of Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Boston. He entered upon his duties January 10, 1857, and gave 
special attention to the condition of the primary schools and the 
means by which they might be improved. 

In his First Quarterly Report he stated the leading principles by 
which a superintendent should be guided, and the duties he should 
perform. He said: 

‘*There are two general objects to be kept steadily in view. 
One relates to the advancement of the public schools, and the other 
to the efficient administration of the system.” 

Summing up his suggestions to the School Board, on Primary 


Schools he said : 

‘* The primary schools can be brought up to the requisite stand- 
ard of excellence only by insisting upon it, as a thing indispensable, 
that every teacher, either before or after entering the service, shall 
be properly trained and instructed in the art of keeping a primary 
school. The teacher makes the school; it is training that makes 
the teacher.” 

During the seventeen years of continuous service, from 1857 to 
1874, as Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston, Mr. Phil- 
brick discussed many topics of vital educational interest, but our 
limited space forbids that we should allude in this review to but 
few of these subjects. Writing of Primary Education he says: 

‘* The transcendent importance of primary education ought to be 
kept constantly before our minds in order to stimulate us to pro- 
portionate efforts. A good thought carried into the intellectual, 
moral, or physical training of a child in the alphabet class sends 
up its salutary influence through all the superior strata of the 
system to the topmost grade of the high school.”’ 

Writing of the High Pressure System he says : 

**It issaid to be disastrous to the mental and bodily health of 
pupils. I wish to enter my protest against the false and pernicious 
notion that children and youth must never be required to do any- 
thing that is hard. The truth is that unless they are trained to do 
hard things, to grapple with difficulties and conquer them, they are 
never likely to come to anything. Battles make soldiers. The 
child that has been dandled in the lap of luxury and indulgence, 
when forced into the battle of life finds himself helpless and mis- 
erable. Those who would break down our system of public educa- 
tion, the best system that the world ever saw, would have our schools 

urned into places of amusement and recreation. Everything is 
purchased at a price. There is only one road to intellectual emi- 
nence and power, and that is the path of hard work. Notwith- 
standing the dreams of the visionary we shall never find a royal 
road to the high prize of a good education.”’ 

Are not these words of soberness and truth? On the subject of 
Physical Training he wrote : 

** 1] do not believe that all the ills that flesh are heir to are charge- 
able upon the schools. Protracted confinement in ill-ventilated 
school-rooms has been far more destructive to health than hard 
study. The principal remedy is the introduction into all grades of 
our schools of a thorough system of physical training as a part of 
schovl-culture. Let a part of the school-time of each day be de- 
voted to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic exercises, in 
which every pupil shall be required to participate.’’ 

In 1861 and 1862 Mr. Philbrick made elaborate reports on Tru- 
ancy and Compulsory Education, and the mode of administering the 
laws concerning truants and absentees from school. 

On School Punishments he writes : 

** There are teachers who have little skill in governing, and in- 
stead of trying to learn the art of governing well, rely mainly upon 
punishments to preserve order and secure obedience. If there is any 
doubt as to a case of discipline, it is best to err on the side of human- 
ity and leniency. If a teacher finds frequent punishments necessary, 
he should look into his own character and into his methods of teach- 
ing and governing for the cause, and apply the remedy.” 

In his Report, in 1865, he discusses Object Teaching, and defines 
it as follows: 

** Object-teaching, in its broad and true meaning, is not limited 
to oral lessons on objects. It is only another name for the right 
method of teaching every branch of elementary education. 

In 1869 Mr. Philbrick urged upon the School Board of Boston 
more attention to the Examination of Teachers. He said: 

‘** All school economy centres in the teacher; for the school is 
what the teacher makes it. Do what you will for a school in the 
way of buildings, but after all the teacher is the pivot on which suc- 
cess or failure turns. You have only to photograph the teacher 
morally and intellectually, and you have the picture of his school. 
Educational systems are good or bad, successful or unsuccessful, in 
proportion as they provide for securing and retaining the services of 
competent teachers.”’ 

The Speliing-Book:.—In 1870 he wrote : 

** The spelling-book is the symbol of popular education, and 
justly so, for it is the first word-book ; and words are the medium 
of all teaching. Normal schools would do a good thing if they 
would teach their pupils how to use the spelling-book in the school- 
room. The spelling-book is destined to a great longevity.”’ 

In 1871 Mr. Philbrick diseussed the question, Ought Trades to 
be Taught in the Schools? He said: 

** To do this would thwart our plan of education, the aim of 
which is to render the children of the people fit for all occupations 
which fall to the lot of citizens.”’ 

Of the Kindergarten System he said : 


** T have great confidence in the value and soundness of the Kin- 


dergarten System. The only practical objection to its general in- 


troduction in popular communities seems to be its cost. I think 
highly of Froebel’s system.”’ 
On School Examinations he wrote, in 1874: 


** Judicious and regular examinations are highly important, if not 
absolutely essential, means of securing the continued efficiency and 
progress of schools. It is through such examinations only that 
d teachers get credit that belongs to them, and that incompetent 
and unfaithful ones can be efficiently detected and exposed.”’ 

In 1876, Mr. Philbrick, speaking frankly of his long and close 
relations to the Boston Teachers, said : 

‘*T have deemed it my duty, in my intercourse with teachers of 
every grade, to treat them with consideration and respect, and to 
meet them as a friend, with a heart to sympathize in their trials 
and a hand to aid and cdoperate in their labors, and not as a mere 
task-master or a spy to look after and admonish them.”’ 


Mr. Philbrick was for many years one of the editors of The Massa- 
‘chusetts Teacher, and ably performed his duties; and in its pages are 
found many valuable articles from his pen. 

He was president of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
in 1864-65. He gave six lectures before this body, the largest 
number ever given by any one man. 

In 1849 he concurred heartily with Professor Agassiz on the im- 
portance of the study of nature in the common schools, and in rela- 
tion to the codperation of instructors in colleges with those engaged 
in common schools. In the same year he secured the passage of the 
following resolution by this Association : 


‘* That the best interests of the common-school education requires 
that the compensation of female teachers be materially increased.”’ 


The subjects upon which he spoke before the Association were : 
The Teaching of Spelling; ’’ ‘‘ School Statistics ;”’ Self-Edu- 
cation of the Teacher ;’’ ‘‘ Primary School Government and Gen- 
eral Management; ’’ ‘‘ Professional Training of Teachers ;’’ and 
‘* The Study of Pedagogy.” 

AS EDITOR, AUTHOR, ETC. 


In 1868 Mr. Philbrick read a paper on Inspection of Coun- 
try Schools, before the American Association of Science. 

He urged the vital importance of supervision, and said : 

‘* It is searcely too much to say that all improvements of the last 
thirty years result from an improved supervision.” . . . ‘* The de- 
fects of the country schools are chiefly due to the want of a good 
system of supervision.” 

In 1863 Mr. Philbrick was appointed by Governor Bullock a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education, to fill out an un- 
expected term of four years caused by the resignation of E. 0. 
Haven, LL.D., and was reappointed by Gov. John A. Andrew for 
a full term of six years, serving ten years on this board. He pre- 
pared the Annual Report of the board at the expiration of each of 
his terms of service. In both of these reports he showed his sym- 
pathy with and broad comprehension of the duties of the State in 
promoting the interests of popular education. 

In 1865 Mr. Philbrick prepared the American Union Speaker, 
which is published by Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. It con- 
tains a very choice selection of standard pieces on prose and poetry, 
admirably adapted for recitations in the higher schools. He says 
in his preface that “‘ it is the embodiment of the experience and ob- 


servation of twenty-five years, and that his hope is that it will en- 
courage and stimulate to commit to memory selections of the right 
sort, embodying the best thoughts in the best words.’’ 


In the following year he completed The Primary Union Speaker, 
containing pieces adapted to quicken the moral sense and promote 
the love of the good, the true, and the beautiful in javenile litera- 
ture. 

His only other work as a school-book author was, we think, 
the preparation of the famous Boston Primary School Tablets. 
The set comprises twenty tablets. These tablets afford the best 
guides to oral teaching extant. They furnish variety and interest 
to the work of young children. 

In 1873 he visited the Vienna exhibition officially, and also 
greatly aided the Centennial in 1876, at Philadelphia, and had the 
management of the American exhibition of education in Paris, in 
1878, where he won distinction and a decoration from the French 
government for his distinguished labors and abilities. 

On his return from Europe, in October, 1873, the masters of Bos- 
ton tendered him a reception, at which he gave an interesting ac- 
account of the Educational Department of the Exposition at Vienna. 

In 1581 Mr. Philbrick wrote a notable article for Education on 
the topic, Which is the True Ideal of the Public School ? in which he 
ably defends the schools of Massachusetts from some unwarranted 
attacks made upon them by prominent individuals and the press. 
In the same periodical, in 1884, is found one of his ablest papers 
on Reform of the Tenure of Office of Teachers. The last literary 
effort of Mr. Philbrick was devoted to [this magazine. For the 
February number he contributed his final educational article, in 
which he partially discussed the question of Over Work in School. 
Alas! this noble work he will never finish. 

In July, 1885, Mr. Philbrick, as chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education on ‘‘ Educational Lit- 
erature,” presented a very able and exhaustive report on School 
Reports, which was adopted. 

We must conclude this hasty sketch by reference to what will 
probably be regarded as his greatest work. We refer to his report, 
made in 1885, through the Bureau of Education, on City School 
Sys’ems in the United States. 

Of School Supervision, he said : : 

“* The question is no longer whether superintendents shall be em- 
ployed, but, how to get the best, how to utilize their abilities, how 
to organize = gee The first talent must be invited to this all 
important field of activity by rendering the status of the superin- 
tendent more desirable.’’ 

We conclude this meager and imperfect review of Mr. Philbrick’s 
writings by quoting his testimony in favor of Pedagogical Study : 

‘* Advancement in education and the cultivation of pedagogy 
must go hand in hand. As a rule, teachers and directors of educa- 
tion are successful in proportion to the degree of their mastery of 
the knowledge of their profession. The aequirement of this knowl- 
jedge comes mainly from the study of pedagogy. A demand for 
educational literature is beginning to spring up.”’ 
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MEMORIAM. 


TRIBUTES TO THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
JOHN DUDLEY PHILBRICK. 


(Continued from page 103.) 


He had a remarkable judgment of men. 
he err in his estimate of men or measures. 


Rarely did 
He was 
always a wise counsellor. Above all he was a devout 
man. With no cant, no show, no pretention, he was a 
sincere, humble, devout worshiper of God. The funda- 
mental sentiment of his life is voiced in that beautiful 
hymn attributed to Addison, which he learned in his boy- 
hood, which was ever sweet to his ear, and which was so 
impressively sung at the close of his funeral services : 
‘* The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heavens, —a shining frame,— 


Their Great Original proclaim. 
* * * * * 


‘* In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing, as they shine,— 
‘The Hand that made us is divine.’ ”’ 


By W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 


Concord, Mass, : 


MR PHILBRICK'S FRIENDSHIP. 


I feel keenly the grief that comes to teachers, and 
friends of education, at the announcement of Dr. Phil- 
brick’s death. There is an inner circle of personal friends 
who knew him, and loved him, and honored him, for both 
personal and professional reasons. There is an outer cir- 
cle who knew him and respected him as a veteran author- 
ity in matters pertaining to education, and this circle in- 
cludes the entire profession devoted to teaching and the 
management of schools, in every civilized country in the 
world. I would fain lay claim to belong to the inner 
cirele, although I have never been officially connected 
with him. I knew him many years as a laborer in the 
same field of work. Indeed my first acquaintance with 
him dated back to 1852, when I met him at an eduea- 
tional institute. I watched with eager interest his career 
as superintendent of the State system of Connecticut, and 
subsequently of the schools of Boston. 

His annual reports were luminous with insight into the 
relations of practical methods to the history of pedagogy. 
He was a city set upon a hill. He never wrote a para- 
graph without considering the relation of its doctrine to 
the theory and practice of the world. The effect of his 
writings, therefore, was a broadening one. Teachers 
learned from him to look at their work from an elevation, 
and to take in its perspective. 

I have often noted his generosity toward his contempo- 
raries. He seemed to take especial pleasure in crediting 
others with any good points that he could detect in their 
methods or theories. In this respect his influence was 
specially inspiring to young men ambitious to excel in 
their profession. I should lay great emphasis on this 
grand feature of his character as it appeared from a dis- 
tanee. I have uo doubt that the memories of those who 
worked near him can supply innumerable examples of the 
manifestation of this noble trait. 

There comes into my mind, as eminently fitting on the 
occasion of the death of a great teacher, the words from 
the prophet Daniel, quoted in the epitaph of Fichte on 
his tomb in Berlin: “The teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars, for ever and ever.” 


By A. P. STONE, LL. D., 
Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. : 


MR. PHILBRICK AMONG SCHOOL WORKERS. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Philbrick extended over 
the whole of his professional life. From the first I was 
attracted to him as a bright, pleasant man, with winning 
ways, and an active participant in the early meetings of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association and other gath- 
erings of school workers. On such occasions he was al- 
ways helpful and inspiring, for he had an intense interest 
in teachers’ meetings, and his professional enthusiasm, 
which was always of the highest type, gave a kind of 
glow to his thoughts and words that was peculiarly elevat- 
ing and enjoyable. As a student of education he was 


profound, in its history, philosophy, and methods. To 
the progress of the cause of education for the last forty 
years, and especially in the line of the common schools, 
he contributed his best thoughts and strength, and with 
great success. 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of Mr. Phil- 
brick was his warm personal interest in his fellow-teachers. 
For them he always had a pleasant smile of welcome, as 
well as a word of encouragement and of counsel, if asked 
for or needed. By his advice to school committees and 
superintendents, many teachers have found themselves 
called to improved situations, and oftentimes without ever 
knowing by whose counsel it was done, 

In the death of Mr. Philbrick the cause of education 
loses one of its most devoted and efficient workers. As a 
personal friend, I feel his loss most keenly. 


By HON. MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


Boston Public Library : 


TRIBUTE OF A COLLEGE FRIEND. 


I have a vague recollection of the late John D. Phil- 
brick when he was preparing for college at Pembroke 
Academy ; but my intimacy with him began when I en- 
tered Dartmouth College, in 1840, where he preceded me 
by two years. 

I succeeded him as teacher of a district school at Dan- 
vers, and soon found in my pupils indications that they 
had been under the instruction of a strong mind; but 
otherwise I had no particular knowledge of his distinctive 
life work. He was in one line of business, and I in an- 
other; but I always watched his career, and rejoiced in 
his suecess. I knew him best as a man, and I think I 
knew him well. 

At one time he thought of entering the legal profession, 
and made some progress in his reading. Had he finally 
given himself to the law, he would, I have no doubt, at- 
tained to great eminence in it. He always impressed me 
as a man of extraordinary grasp and vigor of understand- 
ing, equable in its manifestations, and depending but little 
upon external conditions. His results were reached less 
by intuition than by labor; but he had great power for 
labor, and honestly applied it to the work in hand. I 
should be much surprised to learn that he ever neglected 
a known duty, or was satisfied with merely its perfunctory 
performance. He seemed to keep before his eyes, in all 
his work, the highest attainment. 

His moral qualities were no less marked. He had am- 
bition for honorable distinction; but none other would 
have given him the slightest satisfaction, for his mind was 
thoroughly honest. He was a firm friend,— no one was 
more so; and his judgments of others were generally cor- 
rect; or if there was any tendency to err, it was on the 
right side. He had the power of inspiring others to excel 
themselves; and by so doing he acquired many faithful 
cgadjutors in his great work. 

Of my own personal relations to Mr. Philbrick I do not 
trust myself to speak. When he died, the cause of edu- 
cation lost one of its most able and devoted friends; and 
there are thousands who mourn his loss. 


By HON. E. E. WHITE, LL. D., 


Cincinnati, O. : 


MR. PHILBRICK, THE PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND. 


The death of the noble Philbrick has touched me 
more deeply than that of any other New-England educa- 
tor since the death of Horace Mann, and Mr. Mann, as 
you know, spent his last years in Ohio as president of An- 
tioch College, thus adding to my high esteem for him the 
felicity of a personal acquaintance. 

I first met Dr. Philbrick in the superintendent’s office 
in Boston, the city so long and so highly honored by 
his professional labors, and the acquaintance there formed 
grew with passing years into an intimate friendship; and 
though the distance between our homes denied me the 
close personal fellowship enjoyed by his New-England as- 
sociates, I am sure that few of them think of his death 
with a deeper sense of personal bereavement. I have not 
only admired Dr. Philbrick for many years, but I have 
increasingly esteemed his wisdom and leaned upon him 
for counsel and guidance. Few American educators have 
spoked or written fewer unripe views on education than 
he. He was blessed with that poise and catholicity of 


mind that enabled him to look on all sides of a complex 
truth, and especially a truth to be embodied in methods of 
teaching. If he were less enthusiastic than some others, 
it was because he saw more clearly their limitations. His 
apparent conservatism was the poise of deep insights 
and wide knowledge. He held firmly to the good 
that had been tested, while he sought for and welcomed 
better things. 

His reports as superintendent of the Boston schools, so 
admirable in contents, spirit, and diction, and his more 
recent papers on current school questions, will be consulted 
a few years hence as the wisest contributions of these 
days. His comprehensive papers on * City School Sys- 
tems,” published in 1885 by the Bureau of Education, 
and on “School Reports,” submitted to the Council last 
summer, embody wise experience, patient research, and 
profound wisdom. But I must leave a fitting recognition 
of Dr. Philbrick’s great services in the cause of education 
to others. My heart calls me back to a simpler tribute of 
obligation and love. 

When I assumed the principalship of a Cleveland 
school, many years ago, I was so fortunate as to take a 
“peep” into a Boston school, through the keen eyes of 
the lamented Cyrus Knowlton, of Cincinnati. The school 
thus seen became an inspiring ideal, and greatly contrib- 
uted to my success as a teacher. Years afterward I 
learned it was Mr. Philbrick’s school that had been so 
vividly pictured to me, and so for a third of a century I 
have been his debtor. There now lies before me a pre- 
cious letter from his stricken home, informing me that 
Dr. Philbrick wrote his name the last time to attest his 
friendship for me, and that my name was among the last 
words which he uttered. Thus the debt of long ago and 
this last touching honor span all the years between with 
inspiration and benediction ! 

A prince among American educators has fallen! Peace 
to his ashes, and consolation and blessings to the afflicted 
widow. 


By Gen. JOHN EATON, LL. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.: 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL WORK. 


Your plan is most fit. But it would be easier to write 
a volume than “a word ” exactly descriptive of Dr. Phil- 
brick, or of my memories of him. 

I first heard of him when I was fitting for college un- 
der Dr. Orcutt, his classmate. In my earliest knowledge 
of educators I read of Mr. Philbrick as a “ Boston 
teacher,” then as in Connecticut; and soon, again, as in 
Boston, and at the head of the city schools. 

In returning East from my year’s work in Ohio, I was 
accustomed to see for myself all I could of schools and 
leading teachers and educators. On my first return 
through Boston I learned much, through Nathan Bishop, 
of his first experience as superintendent in Providence 
and Boston. On my next visit I met Mr. Philbrick, and 
his strong characteristics impressed me deeply. In my 
mind: were definite questions, some theoretical, others 
practical. In his answers there was no assumption of 
superiority, no brag, no ex cathedra announcements. He 
was a master,—strong, on the alert, but judicial, and em- 
ploying the scientific methods for working out the great 
problems before him. He quoted what had been tried 
here and there, and failed or succeeded, and stated what 
he was trying giving, me most valuable facts and sug 
gestions specially available for my study and practice. 
His mind had before it most abundant information and 
theories, but I specially felt his power to hold all in abey- 
ance until their adoption in administration was clearly 
expedient. 

I have been a debtor to Dr. Philbrick in education 
from the first. How many teachers obtained their first 
hints from him! From this experience of mine I readily 
saw later, when I referred foreign educators to him, how 
they were sure to report the great benefit they gained 
from a visit to him. 

He did not put affairs out of joint. He administered city 
schools, but he studied profoundly the general principles 
of education, and saw how part fitted part and threw 
light upon the whole. Again and again I met foreign 
educators, after Dr. Philbrick’s visit to Vienna, who could 
hardly find language strong enough to express their high 
opinion of him. Among them a most eminent inspector 
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of normal schools in Belgium, who had taken the great 
step to call to his aid a lady as an assistant inspector, de- 
clared himself fully confirmed in his view by Dr. Phil- 
brick’s approval, and that he prized what he learned from 
Dr. Philbrick about education more than all else that he 
gained at Vienna. 

Dr. Philbrick’s representation of education at Paris, in 
1878, was of the greatest possible service. He could do 
justice to any part of it. He won for us the confidence 
and respect of all inquirers, however humble or renowned. 
He, and his exhibit, though small, were sought by the 
most eminent students of education. His great ability 
and attainments, his industry and devotion, his skill and 
aptness to teach, all served him well, and none who came 
went away unenlightened. He became a favorite Amer- 
ican guest at distinguished gatherings, The honors con- 
ferred by the French, and the * Doctor of Laws” by the 
Scotch University, and the remembrances which flowed 
in till the day of his death, were most deserved. 


The French Commissioner to the New Orleans Exhibi- 
tion made a special pilgrimage to Asylum Station, and 
could not restrain his lamentations when he learned that 
the Doctor was in New Hampshire, whither he could not 
go before the sailing of the vessel on which he had en- 
gaged passage. 

The great benefits derived from him and his work by 
the Japanese are well known, and have been often ac- 
knowledged. Bishop Frazer until his death was the Doce- 
tor’s admiring correspondent. Dr. Philbrick’s marvelous 
power of seeing a situation in education and meeting it, 
enabled him to give most timely counsel to those dealing 
with difficulties, old or new. How many State and city 
systems has he helped! He was quick to discover and 
recognize good work wherever done. 

He set a high value upon associations for the promo- 
tion of education, as will be recognized by his frequent 
sacrifices to attend meetings and take part in them. His 
inspiring a great body of Eastern teachers to attend the 
National Association at Chicago will not be forgotten, 
and illustrates his ideas and activity. What an impulse 
they left behind them, and how much they learned and 
enjoyed ! 

He specially aided in educational journalism, as editor, 
writer, and adviser. Who that saw him at Saratoga, last 
summer, nearly blind and led about by his devoted wife, 
ean forget him, or his masterly paper, or his wise and 
delightful conversation! Even after his retirement to 
his country home, no great movementin education escaped 
him, whether affecting the entire country or a State or 
city or institution, and he had the courage of his convic- 
tions,—he stood by his colors. His works will remain to 
honor him and instruct coming generations. What a set 
of city reports is that which he made of the Boston schools ! 
Every one is a study. When has there appeared so much 
wisdom in a single pedagogical paper as in the circular 
prepared by him for the Bureau of Education, and pub- 
lished by it! 

His life covered a most marked period in the progress 
of education, in which he was a most effective actor, and 
in which his name will ever be associated. He gathered 
the richest fruit for his chosen profession to the last. 
Teachers everywhere may well honor him and emulate 
his virtues. 


By JUSTIN H. SMITH, Esa. : 
MR. PHILBRICK AND THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Early in 1878 Mr. Philbrick was selected by the gov- 
ernment to direct the National Exhibit of Education at the 
Universal Exposition opening in Paris on April 1st of that 
year. The authorities were scantily informed of the need 
for such an exhibit, or of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing ; the decision was late, the appropriation meagre, the 
educational public indifferent or disheartened. Had there 
not been in Mr. Philbrick full knowledge, prompt action, 
ample resources, and resolute enthusiasm, the enterprise 
must have proved a failure. Warmly and ably supported 
by General Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, he 
was able to sail the 20th of March with an abundance of 
choice material secured. 

Arrived at Paris, full of enthusiasm, he found he had 
not a foot of space, and was only one of half a hundred 


eager and disappointed applicants. The difficulty was 


met with characteristic patience, tact, and perseverance ; 
and at last he was given a space of about 21 by 25 feet, 
in which to unfold his representative exhibit of the fore- 
most educational country of the world. 

In organizing and in conducting the department he was 
indefatigable and sagacious, always enthusiastic, cheerful, 
and philosophie, never losing sight of his constituents’ inter- 
ests, while continually in demand to confer with his col- 
leagues of the Jury, attend social and official gatherings, 
deliver addresses at the Sorbonne and elsewhere, explain 
the exhibit to deputations of teachers, and meet his profes- 
sional friends from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Russia, Japan, Canada, 
and Australia. At the close of the exposition his collec- 
tion was solicited by the French government, and substan- 
tially a unit was permanently established in the palace 
that contains Venus de Milo and masterpieces of Raphael, 
Murillo, Titian, and Rabens. 

Mr. Philbrick brought back to America for his constit- 
uents 121 high awards,—more than any other country ex- 
cept France herself received,—and for himself the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, the gold palm of the Université 
France, the Doctorate of Laws from the ancient Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, and,—the only reward he sought,— 
the respect and esteem of the most eminent educators in 
all the civilized countries of the globe. 

To this work, as to all his professional duties, Mr. Phil- 
brick was ardently devoted ; and he gave it the most a 
man could give,—himself,—for to. its success he con- 
sciously sacrificed the continuance of his public career 
and many of the hopes he had cherished for his deelining 
years. 


By E. C. CARRIGAN, Ese., 


Ilead Master Boston Evening High School : 


MR. PHILBRICK AND EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“ We will sell, or deny, or defer right or justice to no 
man,” was a principle of Magna Charta which the barons 
and the primate of England exacted from an ambitious 
king. Upon the keystone of the free, universal education 
of the people stood John D. Philbrick, foremost among 
American educators, delaying and denying to none the 
most liberal tuition offered by a generous public. Whether 
a child of the city or country, native or foreign born, at- 
tending school morning orevening, Mr. Philbrick guarded 
with watchful, parental care the welfare of every ward of 
the Commonwealth, encouraging all to the highest possi- 
ble advancement. To him there were known no bounda- 
ries in education, and in every department of the common 
school system, at all times, he insisted that in both day 
and evening schools “the best is the best everywhere.” 
Urging this principle, he was practically the sole official 
promoter if not the founder, of our present system of eve- 
ning schools. With the yearly influx of foreign popula- 
tion, and the proneness of parents early to call their chil- 
dren from the school-room to the factory and family sup- 
port, he claimed that a well matured system of evening 
schools was but the natural and necessary complement of 
the day schools. Instead of committing to the guardian- 
ship of an indifferent tax-paying community, he wisely 
contended for their establishment under a general man- 
datory enactment, that they might be made a permanent 
part of the State school system. To this end he most 
freely gave his voice, his pen, and added his great influ- 
ence. 

I remember his happy expression and hearty coun- 
sel, when I presented for his criticism the bill then pend- 
ing enactment by the legislature of 1883, and which to 
his great satisfaction was passed and approved in May of 
the same year. Though the act provided for the main- 
tenance of evening schools in all cities and towns of 10,- 
009 and more inhabitants, he still urged the permanent 
establishment of high schools in larger cities under the 
same law. 

For evening art and industrial schools he held the same 
generous and intelligent views. He thought it important 
to imitate Great Britain and Continental Europe in the 
establishment for artisans and others, evening courses, 
free to the public, irrespective of sex and occupation. 
His theory in all his evening work was especially prac- 
tical and wise. He insisted upon close organization and 
classification, and, like Guizot, believed that “it is the 
master that makes the school”; that these schools were 


not designed as an asylum for the superannuated and re- 
jected teachers of day schools, nor to be made the deposi- 
tory of cast-off supplies. On the contrary, he would pro- 
vide the best accommodations and supplies, and give their 
management to competent day masters. 

In his earliest conception of the design, scope, and 
management of evening schools, Mr. Philbrick proved 
himself a wise counsellor; and in every department, 
whether advising or supervising, as was said of Welling- 
ton, he was something more than a commissary and clerk. 
He was the founder of principles and originator of meth- 
ods for these schools, and a master every way competent 
to direct their use to practical and profitable ends. In 
criticising a wrong he was ready to suggest the remedy, 
and his great success in the direction of evening school 
service was but the legitimate and necessary result of 
honest, studious, and intelligent effort. 

As a friend, a promoter and advocate of secondary in- 
struction in evening schools, his reports offer the best evi- 
dence. Of the Boston evening high school he said, as early 
as 1874, when in charge of Mr. W. Nichols, “I never 
visited a school in the city that afforded me more satis- 
faction than this, and in none is the public money ex- 
pended to better advantage.” 

Mr. Philbrick’s latest encouragement to the maintenance 
of the school of which he was the founder was probably 
expressed to a gathering of a few of his personal friends 
at the recent reunion of the Franklin School graduates, 
when, after expressing his great satisfaction at the estab- 
lishment of the school in the High and Latin School build- 
ing, he said: “ Our high schools are the most democratic 
of all our schools, but the most democratic of high schools 
is the evening high school.” In his work for this branch 
of education his heart was always as generous as his mind 
was great. A staunch supporter of the most liberal ap- 
propriations for higher instruction in both day and even- 
ing schools, his counsel and influence were sought in 
everything material to the welfare of the evening high 
school. Of the petitioners who urged the réestablishment 
of this school in the high-school building, Mr. Philbrick 
was among the foremost to champion its support; and to 
the day of his death his services were remembered by the 
pupils as, expressed in the following resolutions : 


Whereas, The Boston evening high school was established and 
generously maintained under the direction of Supt. John 1D. Phil- 
brick, whose death we regretfully learn : 

Resolved, That, by the death of John D. Philbrick, this school 
has lost a most constant and faithful friend, whose labors for even- 
ing education were specially marked by zealous, untiring devotion 
in all its departments. 

Resolved, That, while we, the pupils of the evening high school, 
record his earnest appreciation of his services in our behalf, we 
would extend to his bereaved household and friends our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Resolved, That a committee of five attend the funeral, and pre- 
sent to the widow an engrossed copy of these resolutions. 


Having resigned his trust, and in every department 
rendered an account approved by his Commonwealth and 
country, it was especially fitting that those whom he 
served with such constant, unselfish devotion should thus 
record their appreciation of a benefactor and friend, and 
that we all should pause, if but to consider for a moment 
the briefest review of the life and labors of one of the 
greatest savants of his age and the nation’s greatest edu- 


cational public servant. 


By MARY A. CURRIER, 


Professor of Elocution, Wellesley College : 
MR. PHILBRICK AT DEERFIELD. 


It was my privilege to know Mr. Philbrick as a friend, 
a neighbor, a townsman, and an educator. From a child 
his name was familiar to me, but I did not know him per- 
sonally till 1862, when I came to Boston for an extended 
visit. His large-heartedness and his great wisdom in all 
educational matters at once impressed me, and I was very 
soon led by his influence into the public schools of Boston. 
From that time till his death he has ever been ready with 
his counsel and encouragement, and as a teacher I owe 
him more than any other person, excepting the late Lewis 
B. Monroe. 

I will not here dwell, however, upon the many pleas- 
ant memories connected with his professional work, but 
will allude briefly to a phase of his life not so well known 
to most of his educational friends,—his loyalty to his na- 
tive town, and his attachment to the old homestead. 
Amid all his successes he never lost his love for his boy- 


hood home, nor his interest in the humblest of his neigh- 
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bors; and his devotion as a son and a brother was beauti- 
ful in the extreme, commanding the admiration of all who 
knew him in this relation. He used to say, in speaking 
of the Deerfield home, “It is the prettiest spot in 
the world to me; you ought to go out in the field, just 
beyond the house, and see what a view there is!” 

Through his influence each school district in the town 
was long ago supplied with an. Unabridged Dictionary, 
and improved seats and desks were put into the high 
school. He saw the need of a public library, and in- 
duced a wealthy gentleman of New York, a former resi- 
dent of the town, to give the money, himself selecting all 
the books. It is called the Philbrick-James Library. In 
his own school district he has annually appropriated a 
sum for a Fourth-of-July picnic, and has when possible, 
been present himself. 

We had thought to enjoy his wise counsel many years, 
and to do much to express our gratitude for his benefac- 
tions. He is to be laid at rest with his father and mother 
in the family burial ground on the old place, which he 
had just surrounded with a unique granite wall, in English 
style. Here we shall gladly, every summer, place upon 
his grave the old-fashioned flowers he so much loved. 


By JOHN S. CLARK, Esg., 


Of L. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass: 
MR. PHILBRICK’S RELATIONS TO ART EDUCATION. 


I had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Philbrick very well 
for the last twenty years of his life, and of one feature of 
his work I may, perhaps, be permitted to speak with ex- 
ceptional knowledge. Among the prominent educators of 
the country he was the first to perceive the value of art 
education in general education, as well as the first to take 
active steps toward its promotion. I think it is generally 
conceded that the movement for the study of drawing in 
publie schools, which within the last fifteeen years has ex- 
tended over the whole country, had its beginning in Bos- 
ton in 1870. How important a movement this has been, 
and what a development it has given to education in many 
directions, is well known to all observers of public schools 
for the last ten years. I do not think I do injustice to 
the many gentlemen who took a deep interest in starting 
the movement in Massachusetts, when I say that the lead- 
ing spirit in the movement was Dr. Philbrick. He was 
at that time superintendent of the publie schools of Bos- 
ton and a member of the State Board of Education. My 
intimate acquaintance with him began about this time, 
and above all others he seemed to have clear ideas in re- 
gard to how the work should be begun in the schools and 
how it should be developed. In my various consultations 
with him he surprised me, not only by the thoroughness 
of his observation in regard to what had been done abroad, 
but also by his clear comprehension of what was necessary 
to be done here before any success could be expected. 

While his official reports at this time bear evidence of 
his earnest conviction in regard to the importance of 
drawing ana art education generally, they give little indi- 
cation of the very earnest personal efforts he was making, 
in every direction, to promote the undertaking both in 
the city and in the State. To Dr. Philbrick more than to 
any other one person are we indebted for our Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School. The necessity for such an in- 
stitution became apparent to him at the outset of the 
movement, and his experience as an educator enabled him 
to see, with perhaps greater clearness than others, its ne- 
cessity in order to carry on the work throughout the 
State. It was through his instrumentality, mainly, that 
Mr. Walter Smith was induced to come to Boston in 1872; 
and in the early years of Mr. Smith’s labors he had Dr. 
Philbrick’s earnest support. 


The art movement in education, which he did so much | A VOICE FROM THE FAR WEST. 


to inaugurate, engaged his deepest attention to the last. 
The closing years of his official life in Boston showed in- 
creased interest in the subject; and since his retirement 
at Danvers he has evinced the liveliest interest in the 
spread of drawing throughout the country, and I have 
been in the habit of consulting him frequently in regard 
to various educational points that have arisen in my own 
work. I always found him full to repletion of wise coun- 
sel; and I never left him without feeling myself his 
debtor to an extent that could not be paid. His presence 
last summer at the National Association at Saratoga was 
especially memorable by reason of his visit to the Art Ex- 
hibition. In the excellent work there exhibited from the 
schools of Worcester, St. Louis, Chicago, and Quincy, he 
took the greatest delight. He was able to see the devel- 
opment that had taken place within the last few years in 
the study of form and drawing, and, as he expressed him- 
self, ‘It was the realization of what he could only hope 
for fifteen years ago.” As I knew the deep interest he 
took in this particular line of educational work, I was 
greatly pleased that his partially dimmed eyes were glad- 
dened by a sight so full of promise to the future of public 
education before they were closed forever. 

There are so many who will pay fitting tribute to Dr. 
Philbrick’s eminent public services that I have felt like 
speaking only on that feature in his work with which I 
was intimately acquainted. He was a leader and a pio- 
neer in the art movement in education which is now going 
so successfully over the country ; and in all stages of its 
progress his labor and his counsel have been invaluable. 

Fally cognizant of his efforts in behalf of this feature 
in education, and his faith in its future development, it 
gives me great pleasure to add this tribute to his memory. 


By R. C. METCALF, Esg., 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston: 
MR. PHILBRICK’S SYMPATHY AND HELPFULNESS. 


My earliest recollections of Boston schools are con- 
nected with the administration of Mr. Philbrick as super- 
intendent. The number of schools in the city thirty years 
ago was so small when compared with the number at the 
present time that a visit from the superintendent was by 
no means so rare an occurrence as now. I remember well 
those visits, and the words of encouragement that were to 
me so helpful. Many a time has the recollection of them 
prompted me to encourage others by seeing only what was 
worthy of commendation. Most of us know of vastly 
more faults than we are able to correct; and there is 
little need that they should be pointed out by superiors. 

Mr. Philbrick was kind-hearted and sympathetic. An 
excellent teacher himself, he recognized and appreciated 
the good work of teachers under his supervision. A man 
of broad views, he labored steadily to systematize the 
work of the Boston schools. A close student in educa- 
tional matters, he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
school systems of other cities and of other countries. He 
believed that good schools implied good teachers and wise 
supervision. To procure the former he was instrumental 


in establishing the city normal school, and he hoped to 
secure the latter by bringing the primary and grammar 
departments under one head, and placing one principal 
over both. 

Under the superintendency of Mr. Philbrick the most 
cordial relations were established between the different 
schools of the city. The masters were no longer rivals,— 
they were brethren, and have remained such to this day. 

The schoolmasters of Boston owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Philbrick that even the love which they lavished upon 
him when alive, the heart-felt grief which followed him to 
the grave, and the tender recollections which cluster 


about his memory, can never repay. 


Dear Sir :—I could write a volume without exhausting the ex- 
pression of my admiration and love for the life and work of Dr. 
Philbrick. But you have no room, and I lack ability. Herewith 
please find an expression of my associates. 

Very respectfully, 


At the meeting of the teachers of District No. 1, after the super- 
intendent had announced by appropriate remarks the death of Dr. 
Philbrick at his home at Asylum Station, Massachusetts, a com- 
mittee, representing the three several departments, — primary, 
grammar, and high schools,—was appointed to prepare fitting reso- 
lutions of respect. 

The Committee prepared the following, which were adopted : 

With the death of John D. Philbrick, we realize the loss to the 
profession of one of the ablest, truest, and noblest of schoolmasters ; 
of a life devoted to the interests of public education, stopped in the 
mitist of its best efforts. 

Along with the thousand other tributes that will be presented, 
the teachers of Denver beg leave to submit, in token of their re- 
spect to his memory, an expression of their kind remembrance of 
his life and works, and of their high appreciation of the magnitude 
and value of his career to the school world of America and Europe, 
and offer the prayer that many teachers of this land may follow in 
the footsteps of their cherished friend whom the Lord has called 
home. 

They tender their sympathy, first, to the bereaved widow, and, 
second, to all friends, and rejoice with them that the memories of 
his pure life are so redolent with all that is sacred and lovely. 

F. LEE ForMAN, 
N. B. Coy, 
HELEN DILL, 


AARON GOVE. 


Denver, Col., Feb, 6, 1886. 


RESOLUTIONS : 
ADOPTED BY THE QUINCY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Quincy School 
Association of Boston, held Feb, 12, the following testimonial to 
the late Dr. John D. Philbrick was unanimously adopted, and it 
was voted that a copy be sent to the family of the deceased : 


We, the officers and members of the Quincey School Association 
of Boston, desirous of expressing our heartfelt sorrow at the death 
of the late Dr. John D. Philbriek, the first master of our school, 
lovingly place upon the records of the Association this expression 
of our esteem and affection for our former teacher and early friend. 

We deeply feel the loss which not only this Association, but the 
cause of education in general, has sustained in being deprived of the 
zeal, energy, and wisdom which characterized his administration of 
the various offices which he was called upon to fill, and for which 
he was so eminently qualified. 

We personally lament the loss to this Association of one of its 
chief officers, whose hearty interest in its formation was an earnest 
manifestation of his affection for his former pupils in the school 
organized and made practically successful by his personal exertions 
and enthusiasm. 

We bear our testimony to his abounding kindness and amiability 
amid the vexations of the school-room, and the unconcealed affec- 
tion which he bore for all with whom he was associated. 

We tender to the widow and relatives our sincere sympathy in 
their bereavement. Sorrowing at the departure of husband and 
friend, they are yet blessed in the memory of his worth and the 
fact that thousands mourn with them, and bear unanimous testi- 
mony to his superior qualities of mind and heart. 

SPENCER W. RICHARDSON, Prest. 
B. W. First Vice-Prest. 
F. W. BuLLARD, Treas. 

C. H. BrieuaM, Sec. 


Quincy School 


Association, 


ADOPTED BY SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF BOSTON, FEB. 9, 1886. 


Resolved : That the School Committee desire to place on record 
their deep and abiding sense of gratitude for the long and eminent 
service rendered in the cause of public education by John D. Phil- 


brick, lately deceased. For twenty years he was superintendent of 
our schools. During that period his efforts were constant and un- 
tiring to enlarge their usefulness and powers, to raise their stand- 
ard, and to keep them fully up to the requirements of advanced in- 
telligence, and he left them in a better condition than when he 
entered upon his office, by reason of his labor, watchfulness, and 
forethought. He was in his profession an idealist, an enthusiast. 
‘* He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, exceeding wise, fair- 
spoken, and persuading ;’’ but he was also a conservative, not too 
easily convinced of the soundness of new fashions in education ; 
gifted with executive and practical skill, and with a personal influ- 
ence which made him known throughout the schools. In his forty- 
five printed reports he has placed upon the files of this committee a 
lasting memorial of his learning, his good sense, and his sanguine 
hopes. ‘These, with their wise suggestions drawn from his experi- 
ence and observation of the progress of education at home and in 
foreign countries, will afford light upon many questions, and bear 
fruitful testimony to his ability and character for many years to come. 


H. B. Bryant and H. D. Stratton were the founders 
of forty-eight business colleges. Mr. Stratton died in 
1867. Mr. Bryant is now giving his whole attention to 
the Chicago College, which is now the standard institu- 
tion. It is a safe stepping-stone to persons who desire to 


enter into the business pursuits of the West. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


QUTLINE MAP OF THE U. S. 


In Four Sections, each 29 x 42 inches, drawn under the 
direction of Albert B. Hart, Ph D, Instructor iu 
American Historyjin Harvard University ; edited 
by Edward Channing of Harvard University. 


It is the re-publication of the map that has proved 


By IRA REMSEN Profe , useful at Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities 
essor in the Fohns a obns Hop when desired. 
. ; Th h desi a pri ily for the purpose of illus- 
Hopkins Univ, 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. | trating lectures in American history, it is admirably TEACHERS 


A book for beginners, and on the |!9giesl problems. 1t will also make an excellent vest 
experimental plan Price for Sin leSection, - - 15cents. MASON & FOWLER, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
rs Price forany Two Sections, - - 25 ‘* JAMES I. BOLES, 755 Broadway, New York City. 
Price for Whole Map (Four Sections),40 “ 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


16 Astor Place, New York, (with A, Lovell & Co.). 
Bik,,Chicago (with 8, R. Winchell & C 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 85 Metropl’tn 


adapted for the elucidating of geographical and geo- 


P. W. GARFIELD 
Vine, 


Public Square, Cleveland, and Sixth and 
Streets, Cincinnati. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CGYCLOPEDIA, 


Recently iseued in fifteen royal octavo volumes, over 13,000 pages, 1s confidently offered as the Best rom Popu- 
LAR Use, Those thinking of buying or canvassing for a cyclopedia will do well to commanicate with the 
publishers, or one of the general agents of this work, before arrangiog for any other. Why? Because it is the 
most useful and the most valuable now before the public. It issold by subscription only, and on easy terms 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
DAY, BEACH & CO., 178 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
J. B. HOLLAND, Galesburg, Ill. 
J. DEWING & CO., 420 Bush St, San Francisco, 
N. D. McDONALD & CO., 

81 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 


DODD, MEAD & CO,, Publishers, New York, 
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Some Late Publications. 


— Art is the child of Nature; yes, : 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face, 
Her aspect and her attitude. 


ApvicE TO MoruHers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf-| 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by, 
relieving the child from pain, and the little ste | 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, | 


whether arising from teething or other causes. R20? 


25 cts a bottle. 
— Like a French poem is Life; being only perfect 
in structure 

When with the masculine rhymes mingled the 

feminine are. 

SwAsEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’ s Opinion.— *‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


— Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go. —Longfellow. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HyYPoPpHosPHITES, is Especially Useful 


Sor Children’s Diseases, as it acts both as food and 
medicine. It not only gives flesh and strength by 
virture of its own nutritious properties, but creates 
an appetite for food that builds up the wasted body. 
— Be not like a stream that brawls 

Loud with shallow waterfalls, 

But in quiet self-control 

Link together soul and soul. —Dryden. 


— No other spring medicine has won for itself 
such universal confidence as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
It is the most powerful combination of vegetable 
alteratives ever offered to the public, and is ac- 
knowledged by the medical profession to be the best 
blood purifier. 


— His song was of the summer-time, 
The very birds sang in his rhyme ; 
The sunshine, the delicious air, 
The fragrance of the flowers, were there. 
ellow. 
Looxk{ovuT FOR YOUR HEAD.—No matter what 
parts it may finally effect, Catarrh always starts in 
the head and belongs to the head. There is no 
mystery about the origin of this direful disease. 
It begins in a neglected cold, one of the kind that 
is ‘‘ sure to be better in a few days.’’ Thousands 
of victims know how itis by sad experience. Ely’s 
Cream Balm cures colds in the head and Catarrh in 
all its stages. Not a snuff nor a liquid. Applied 
with the finger to the nostrils. 


— Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the Fountain of 


Youth is within us; 
If we seek it elsewhere, old shall we grow in 
search. —-Dryden. 


— The longest river in the world is the Missis- 


sippi, reckoning from the source of the Missouri, }- 
being 


4300 miles, or equal to the combined length 
of about thirty-three millions of Esterbrook’s mam- 
moth Falcon pens and pen-holders. 


1 Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1 
half set 560 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gi 
medals, didlomas, school reports, reward, excelsior, merit, | 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, seri ture, fine 
giltcards. Large set wi 20c. All postpaid. 

FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Diacritical Speller. - - - - Bales C W Bardeen, Syracuse,NY,. 50 
Aid to English Grammar. - - - - Starkweather = - nay 75 
Carmina Sanctorum. Hitchcock, ete. AS Barnes & Co, N Y, 1 
Tobacco. : Hare P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila, 50 
A Crimson Stain. - - Bradshaw Cassell & Co, N Y, 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment. Pellico 10 
ithout Blemish. Walworth # 1 25 
Stories of Provence. - - - - Daudet Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 
Life of Eliot. 3 Vols. - 3 75 
Rainbow Gold. - - - - ° Murray “ “ “ 20 
German Simplified. School Ed. - A Knofflach, N Y, 1 265 
Buffalo Bill. Judson J Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 50 & 1 00 
The Pomfret Mystery. - Vinton ad  .. 25& 50 
Inquirendo Island. - - - - - - Genome G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 50 
History of English Constitution. 2 Vols. - - Gneist o - = 8 00 
Reflections. - - - - - Greene be 50 
Mechanics and Faith. - - - - Porter 150 
Origin of Republican Form of Government. Straus 1 00 
Our Little Ann. - - - Roberts Bros, Boston, 100 
Ocena : - - - Froude Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 2 50 
The Early Hanoverians. - - - 1 00 
Hydraulic Mining in California. - - - Bowie D Von Nostrand, N Y, 5 00 
School Management. - - - - - Kellogg E L Kellogg & Co, N Y, 75 
The Practical Teacher. Vol. 8, 1884-5. - - Parker 
First Lessons in Physiology and mygiene. : Dinsmore Potter, Ainsworthé Co, N Y 
New Complete Arithmetic. New Ed. - White Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin. 
Temperance Song Herald. - - - Macy Oliver Ditson & Oo, Boston, 35 
Geographical Plays. - - - - Andrews Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 00 
Select Poems, - - - - - - Piatt Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
The Idea of God, as Affected by Modern Knowledge. Fiske - ~ ml 100 
Darwinism and Other Essays. - - - - Fiske “ “ “ “ 100 
Poetical Works. Vol. 2. - - - - - Story sad « as “ 2 50 
Cleopatra. - - - - - - - Greville Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Edge Tools of Speech. - - - - - Ballou 3 50 
MISCELLANEOUS. PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ALL TEACHERS or school officers who have ac- 
cumulated quantities of school books that are of 
little or no value to them, should read the offer of 
C. O. Perry, of Chicago, to exchange, them on 
the second page of THE JOURNAL. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save .00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of gage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oy e said depot. 

ee arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
clase hovel in the city. Guest's baggage delivered to and 
otel inthe city. Guest's e delive 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 

— Choose anau thor as you would a friend. 
—Earl of Roscommon. 


WE beg to call our readers’ attention toa change 
in the advertisement of Harris, Rogers & Co., 
contained in another column. It will be noticed 
that the style of the firm is now M. T. Rogers & 
Co., though the old address is retained at 36 Brom- 
field St, Boston, Room 4. This young house have 
been very active in urging their exceptionally fine 
line of Wall Maps, Globes, ete., and will continue 
to use every effort to place before the educational 
public only the best school appliances. . 

Our readers will be glad to learn, also, that they 
are agents for the celebrated publications of S. C. 
Griggs & Co., and that correspondence or orders 
for these deservedly popular books will have prompt 


and careful attention. Call and see the new firm 
at 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Gatarrh ,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 

and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Uo., 117 East 15th 8t., New 
York, wil) receive the receipt free of charg. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


/ \ 


8 


NEW, SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
ACCURATE, ELEGANT. 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AMD HYGIENE. . 


Send for circulars and special information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
658 Springfield, Mass. 


SHORT QUOTATIONS, 


For Memory Exercises in Schools and Families, 
for Autograph Albums, = 
Edited by OC. Hopors, A.M. 
Bent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 15 cents. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


585 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best and Most Reliable! 
CUTTER’S 


New Physiological Charts. 


These Cherts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, and 
printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. ‘rhey are the enly school charts con- 
taining illustrations of comparative anatomy. Teachers will find them Harly adapted to Dr. Catter’s 
New Series, embracing ‘ Lessons in Hygiene,’ and “ Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology,and Hygiene,” 
which have been very recently issued. 

Whole set, nine numbers, $12.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


*€ Cultivate a taste for reading as a source of kuo wledge.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN 
: +s CITY OF ROCKLAND, Maine 
CITY pd NEW YORK CITY OF SALEM, Mass BORLAND, Haine, 


EWBURYPORT, Mass. ol 
OF OF NEWBO CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA. 
And Hundreds of Towns throughout the Country. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELLING - BOOK. 


This spelling-book is intended for oral and written spelling, and contains such words as are oftenest mis 
spellei, Many test-words are also given, and numerous selected 
GEMS FROM ENGLISH PoETRY AND PROSE. 


Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREST, PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, Agent, 87 Franxuin Srreet, Boston. 


PATENTED DEU. 8th, 1885. 
NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, 


By A. W. POTTER, MS., and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 


Number Tablets, Nos., 1. to 12, per doz., $ .72 


Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, - - 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, III, per dozen, - - - 105 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS, A PAMPHLET, FOR USE OF TEACHERS. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps fur each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, for Supplementary Werk, arranged for schools of all grades; In 
twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty ye oF to be solved on 
the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line and the opposite side used for correc. 
tions, other processes of solving the same examples, etc. Wive extra leaves to replace soiled pages succeed each 
other at back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back-board, which makes a firm 
aupport to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the pencil without the use of desk or 


other support. 
Ge Descriptive catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Uhambers 8t., N.Y. 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 327 Sansome St.,San Fran. 209 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 


Life-Size Portraits 


EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


For Home and School. 


Price 50 cts. each. 


Size 20x 24 inches, 


The set consists of a striking likeness of the late 


John Katon, LL.D. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Col. F. W. Parker, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Horace Mann, 
George Peabody, 
Barnas Sears, 
Louis Agassiz, 


Supt, Johu B. Peaslee of Cincinnati, says: 


“ Beautifying the schoolrooms with the pictures of great men and women In literature, art, and science, and 
of distinguished statesmen, soldiers, and educators, should receive the prompt attention of all teachers.” 


PUBLISHED AND FURNISHED BY 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


DO VOU WANT, AT 4 WANTED, 


BARGAIN, Next Autumn, in « first-class Normal School, in the 
A GREELY TRANSIT SURVEYOR’s COMPASS, manufac- | West, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do strong 


tared in Troy, N. Y. ; with tri and leveling head ; 
a No.18 telescope foot pose | York in Common English Branches. A graduate from 
88 feet tron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking pins, scale, | ‘he Bridgewater Normal School preferred. 


tape measure, magnifyer, and microscope,— only Apply to 
need four times? RAM OROUTT, Manager HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N, E. Bureau of Education, 


635 3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 657 3 Bomerset Boston. 
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CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains 0 of ont. end 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 18, 


tand best Readingsand Recitations, 
alte = Paper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
oe the full set of this series (18 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $6. 


. the best series of the kind 
Bulletin, s New York. - 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


sO Paper, 60cts.; Cloth,$1.00, Provision 
is made for all ages and ail occasions. 

“Jn variety and originality this is the best books 
of the kind.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 

801d by the leading booksellers, or mailed 


upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
Tre tational School of Oratory, Philadelphia. 


~ A NEW BOTANY. 


Object Lessons on Plants, 
FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
Price, $1.C0. 


ed.” 


By W. Lewis. - 
This book is profasely Ulustrated, and contains full 
directions and Eolaeal ons for teachers, with methods 
for teaching and recitation, and is in every way helpful 
to the teacher and inspiring to the pupil. 
A specimen copy for examination with view to in- 
troduction, will be matled for 60 cents, 


Address the Publishers, 
A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New Work. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Besteores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 
other preparations. A 
particle is applied to each 

Price 50c, by mail 


HAY-FEVER 


nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. 
orat druggists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


S(7Y. Entrance examinations. 8 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Coll Hanover, N. Address 
dent, or Prof. RUGGLES. 844 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 

em an at. His 

A. WALKmR, Prest. .Muwroe 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. . 201° 


[Ge SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address ©, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
me of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 


r circular and further particulars a at the 
ed 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House licen. 
G. H. BARTLETT, ipal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE 
ro TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


or particulars, address 
468 H. Principal. 
NORMAL 
RAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Miss, 
or catalogues, address the Prin, re Boypzun, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO. Salem, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Por Bath 
Catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 138 
'DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCH 
vanced Course for special elaees of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. Mor@an, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
RL 
Address Gorr, Rios, & 


en examination | th: 
For circulars, etc., ad-| F. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS’ DEPARTM’T. 

A LIVELY CONTROVERSY IN TEXAS 
OVER A PHILADELPHIA AUTHOR’S 
HISTORY. 


There has been quite a lively excitement in 
Texas edeuational circles for some months past, 
growing out of the refusal of the parent of a pupil 
in the public school of Burnet, to allow his son to 
study the text-book of history prescribed by the 
school trustees. The issue is looked upon as a tést 
question of more than local importance. The book 
in question, it so happens, is the ‘‘ Smaller History 
of the United States,’’ by Josiah W. Leeds, pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The trustees claim that, feeling the responsibil- 
ity and delicacy of the U.S. History, they took 
special care in looking through and carefully exam- 
ining several school histories, and finally selected 
Leed’s work, as it was the most impartial and 
nearer free from partisan teaching, and, as they 
believed, as near correct as any other school his- 
tory. 

The father of one of the boys, however (M. A. 
Martin), insisted on having his son study a text- 
book that he chose for him, else he would not have 
him study any ;in fact he preferred that he should 
dispense with that branch of his education alto- 
gether. The Superintendent, thereat, said he had 
no option in the matter, and that the course of 
studies prescribed by the trustees must be followed. 
Appeal was then taken to the trustees by Martin, 
who appeared before them with counsel. The ac- 
tion of the Superintendent being indorsed, the 
matter was laid informally before the State Super- 
intendent of Schools, at Austin, who, sustaining the 
prior ruling, the trustees decided that the lad should 
be suspended from school. 

Martin next applied to the court for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the trustees to take his son 
back. The Judge refusing to issue the writ, 
Martin applied to the Judge of the San Saba Dis- 
trict Court, who granted him an alternative writ 
of mandamus, and the case being carried before 
him, the writ was made peremptory as against the 
trustees. The latter thereupon appealed for an 
injunction to the Supreme Court of Texas, in ses- 
sion at Galveston. 

The case, nevertheless, was formally brought 
before the State Superintendent.at Austin, who has 
given his decision sustaning the Superintendent 
and trustees of the Burnet city school in suspend- 
ing the pupil, and declaring that the parent or 
guardian cannot legally claim that a child shall be 
released from any study prescribed by the trustees. 
The subject treated in the history is one necessary 
to be understood by all American citizens, and is 
therefore important enough to be pursued in pub- 
lic schools, and the law confers upon the trustees, 
and not on the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the power to determine what publication best 
presents it. The decision has been appealed to the 
State Board of Education. 

Much feeling upon the subject has been displayed 
at Austin. ‘The Govenor has sent for a copy of 
the history, the better to judge of the merits of 


the case. The editor of the Burnet Bulletin, 
espousing the side of the trustees, warmly declares 
that Leeds’ History is as free from sectionalism as 
it is possible to be, not to have been written by a 
foreigner ; that it is greatly to be commended for 
its deprecation of war, and the conciseness of its 
reference to the battles; and that though he (the 
editor) was one who had believed in secession, was 
a confederate soldier, and believed the cause of the 
South just and holy, yet he would not hesitate to 
place this history in the hands of his son ; for though 
a Southern history would of course most suit his 
feelings, it would scarcely be an impartial one. 


An old retired from having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

rmanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

sthma, and all Throat and Sang SGnetean also a posi- 
teve and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 

t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
is paper, W. A. NoyEs, 149 Power's 
eow 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis , 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
For sale 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. } 


A new lot just published. 
‘or a large, new, elegant sam e ve. 
Catalogues free. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
® and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple remed 
Free, by addressing O. J. MASON, 78 Nassua &t., N, 


Teachers’ Agencies, | Teachers’ Agencies, 


de 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
ent of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are char only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 


H. HESSE’S 
36 Weat Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teacb- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 


514tf 386 Bromfield 8t., Boom 4, Boston, Mass. 


EXcy 
uw 


{Both Sexes) 
Teachers’ Bureau 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musiciaur, 
etc.,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book-keepers, Stenograpiers, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms, Mas. A. D CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Mawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
shouldobtain our circu at once. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS, and 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions. 
Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 

Academies, Seminaries. and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

Gives Parente Information of the best 
Schools. 

Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a newsrupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. ‘Teachers who desire 
positions or ferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school. 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


A 
Boe to School Officers for services rendered 
this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


NW. B.—XOW I8 THE TIME-TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCILS THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’86. 


Wented next Autumn, in a Classical Lostitute in 
Pennsylvania, one of your class, to teach Latin, Greek, 


and Salery not large, but experience 
not required, A poo 
HIRAM ORCUTT; Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
655 8 Somerset Street, Boston, 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions.” 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famili perio 

es su 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern: 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools ts. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 
3U Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


240 ux (1) 


We mail to 30,000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, to 
aid them in selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 


of Teachers (no names printed), with qualifications in detail, 
salary desired, ete., of each applicant. Successful Teachers de- 
siring a change or better positions, can have the benefits of this 


work by filling out our blank before above date. Send name on 
postal. Our Speelal Offer brings the real cost of registration to 
about 75 cts. School properties sold. The BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. P.O. box 1868, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 

It has been in successful operation six years. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained posi through 
its inflaence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly occurring Register now. 

School Officers supplied with teachers without charge, 

9 1 stor Place 
W.D KERR, } Managers, { New York. 


PRECISELY SO. 


Hream Oncortt, LL.D. : 

Dear Sir: —Tho firat of January, I wrote to eight 
different ®chool Agencies for Circulars and App ica- 
tion Forms. Among the number received, was that of 
the N. E. Bureau, and [ can truthfully say, yours is 
the most satisfactory of themall. The others charge 
either an enormous commission or registration fee. 
Another important point in your favor is the facility 
you have for advertisinog in that mot valuable paper, 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I inclose my a sien” 
tion and fee, rf P. 
» Feb. 1, 1886. 


STILL THEY COME, 
AND THE REASON WBY ? 


“ T registered with your bureau, I find you furnish 
the best positions.” O. P. L. 
8. W. T., Feb 1, 18%. 


“ Your agency has been mentioned tome as one of 
the best and most reliable. I enclose stamp "4 re 
to register. a. W. D. 

P.——I[ad., 1886, 


DUCATION, 


A Popular Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the theory and practice, the 
principles and methods, of schools and 
colleges. 

This is well-known periodical will 
hereafter be issued monthly, ten numbers 
for the year. Price reduced to $3.00 a 


ear. 
It will discuss questions | to 
colleges, normal schools, academies, high 
schools and grammar schools. 

Special topics will be considered, such 
as Industrial Education, School Archi- 
tecture, Ventilation, and Hygiene, with 
notes and comments upon general educa- 
tional news at home and abroad, history, 
biography, and Among the Books. 

An editorial department will treat of 
important topics of the time, and an occa- 
sional story will add recreation to the 
more professional features. 

Send for sample copy. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
Editor and Publisher, 
558 3 Somerset Street, {Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 $1.00, 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING OO., 


808 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


il 
B | 
P stamp. EMPLOYERS served without charge. Free 1 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good | 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- — 
_ senting any but those who are — AVERY, —) 
| 
CATARRH 
| 
| 
| — 
An i 
| 


4 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 


ON. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 7. 


Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


APPLETONS’ 


STANDARD SYSTEM 


OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 


Seven Charts in set. Size 26 x 38 inches. Mounted 
Price with Supperter, - 


Price without Supperter, - - - 


on New Patent Revolving Map and Chart Supporter. 


Charts, like maps, that can be placed where the pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in his mind fre- 


—_— in sight, are valuable al 
ustration. 


to memory, and to the accurate knowledge of subjects that require graphic 


These Charts have been prepared with the same objects in view as were observed in the preparation of the 

Copy-Books, by the same author, viz., to illustrate newer,better,and more rational modes of teaching penmanship. 

hese Charts are drawn and engraved in the most artistic style, and beautifully printed from stone, They 
will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every school-room. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED IN THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Holt’s Drill-Chart and Modulator, 


By H. E. HOLT, 
Instructor in Music in the Public Schools of Boston, 


Presenting the MAJoR SCALE in Keys on the 

STAFF, with DriAGRAM of SOALB LADDER. Printed 

on heavy Manilia » size 82x45 inches, mounted 

rollers (in map form), convenient for school. room 
use, 


Price, 75 cents, 
A will be sent for examination to any address, 
pestpal » on receipt of price. 


ear Every teacher should send for specimen pages 
from the ers, Charts, and Teacher’s Manual of 
the Normal Music Course, and s: Introductory and 
Exchange Price-List. Liberal for introduction. 


EDGAR O. SILVEB General Agent, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


United States, .............. (Sample Copy), $1.00 
Renewed and tified. 

Pramee, .... Copy), 1.00 

The World,........... Sample Copy), 1.60 

Aucient Peoples,.... .....-.(Sample Copy), 1.00 

Mediwval and Modern Peoples “ 


For the Household and Reference: 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United 
States. One volume. tae. ore cloth. 320 Wood 
Ragravings and 12 Bteel P Special Price to 
teachers, .50. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


rmediate 226 an 61 
9maps. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


“The book before us is a rare specimen of what a 
school text-book should be. It is written ina clear, 
eazy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 
and essential points,so that it is full of interest to 
young minds.” — New England Journal of Education. 


Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of 
*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpoxr, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 

of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
on CABL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Trement St., Bosten. 
MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


tHe VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers ; 
Leighten’s History of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
me}; 


HMiutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygie 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


ganography, ogy, etable Physiol 

Systematic Botany, and BoTany. By W 

A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25 

Kellerman: Illustrated Plant Analysis, A 

ed list of the Wild Flowers of the U. 8., with 

Keys and Index. By W. A Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. 

introduction, 


$1. Send for and terms for 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be —_, 
postpaid, to teachers by the author on receipt of 

Descriptive circulars, giving the retail and the 
introduction price of each volume, will be sent to 
plicants., Address ‘ 


Dre. L. SAUVEUR, 


655 tf Green 8t., Germantown, Pa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in , 40 cents in 
paper covers. 

it, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60. 

For new il strated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


Bounded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 
PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Sclentific Books, 96 pages 8vo. Catalogue of Books 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machinery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and 4 Catalogue of Books 
on Civil Engiveezing, Bridge-Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Construction, etc. A ogae of a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and Scientific 
Books, a list of Books on Electro-Metallurgy, etc. A 
Catalogue of Books relating to Electrical Science, List 
of ing Books on Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Miner- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis, etc. List of Books 
on Dyeing, Calico Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
en}Manufacture; and two Catalogues of Books and 
Pamphlets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, etc.; and other Cat- 
al es and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
of Science applied to the arts, sent free and free of post- 
ype J one in any part of the world who will furnish 

ress. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopxdias, Johnson's alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers can earn 
$75a week. For terms and outfit, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Llieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
ub’s Normal Spellers. 

Bewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND'S 


Douglas & Prescoti’s Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis, - $3.50 
Prescott’s First Beok of Qualitative 
Analysis - - 
Prescotws Gutlines of Proximate Or- 
ganic Analysis 1.7 
Pynchon’s Introduction te Chemical 


23 Murray and 47 Warren Street, New York, 
$75 = buy 3-inch Mounted Telescope worth 


200, and 2-ft. Globe worth . Postal 
cards not noticed. HAMMEs, Iowa. 


©. 
COURSE OF READI 


©. 
NG FOR 1885-1886. 


REQUIRED READINCS.— PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


& 
805 Broadway, New York. 


Barnes History of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele. § 
Text-Book on Koman History. P. 10 
ry Latin Course in English. By W. 
Wilkinson, D.D. (not required to be read by 


Politieal Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D 


AND 
HISTORY LITERATURE. 
t 


JAMES P. MAGEE 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, 
classes of 86 and 1,00 
College Latin Course in Engilsh. By W. C. Wilkin- 
A Day in Ancient Home. By 8. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
. 0|Human Nature, By Lyman Abbott,D D. Paper. .20 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


omogranates from an English Garden. Robert 


In His Name. By Edward Everett Gale. - 380 
-+1,50 Total cast te memmbers,........ $5.50 
Series Tracts 
8,and 4 embrace 2 Home College Series Each 


— Course.—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home Co 
of each Course. 


0s. 2, 
. A certifitate is given for the reading 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessens in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
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112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUOATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
odeption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Boot 

Prang’s Trades and Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Coler Chart. For teach Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of } Prang’s School Pencils, 
School Compasses, 
For Catalogue an address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, 
Day’s Fayehology. Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 

(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, - 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - ° 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - 3. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - = 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - - «= «= 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s (1849-85), 

Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-85), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Tablets, for Supplementary ;Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1885 ) 

Number Tablets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic, (Patented Sept. 8. 1885) 

Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 

Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 

Dinsmore’s First Lessons in razetotest and Hygiene. 

Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. In three numbers, 

Please address the publishers, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


50 | 209 Wabash Av., 107 Chambers St., 22 Bromfield 8t., 
Chicago. Boston 


New York. > 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, £c. 


Song Greeting. 
6 6. doz. L. O. Emerson. 
eollection of good songs.“ 


High School Book of Song. 
cts doz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collec- 
of Part Bones, Duets, etc. 
Song Reader. Jock 2. 
¥ dos. Emerson and Brown. 
Public School Hymnal. 
60 doz. Byfirving Emerson. 
As well ymns and tunes, 
Welcome Chorus, by W. 8. Tilden. 
High School Chori, by Emerson & Tilden. 
Laurel Wreath, by W. 0. Perkins, are three 
ben | successful h School Song Books. Price, 
each, $1 or $9 per dozen. 
For Common Schools, 


American School Music Readers. 
Book 1 (35 cts ), Book 2 (60 cts.), Book 3 (50 cts.), by 
Emerson & Tilden, are increasingly popular in gra- 
ded schools. 

Song Bells, by L. 0. Emerson, and 


Golden Robin, by W. 0. Perkins, are two 
very mlar general collections of genial school 
songs. ice ofeach, 50 cts. or $4.80 per doz, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON:& CO., Boston. 


Fischer’s Practical Organist. 


This admirable work, consisting of 2 volumes and con- 
taining 350 Preludes, Interludes, Postlaudes and Modu- 
lations by the best European composers,is pre-teinenty 
a valuable assistant to es | ons organist. It is with- 
out doubt the best book of its kind published in this 
country. Price of Vol. I. $1.50 ; Vol. Il. $2.00. 


J. FISCHER & BBO., Music Pablishers, 
No.7 Bible House, 4th Ave., bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N. Y, 


LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact that the greatest musica) need 


of the choir is good, mew Scripture and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, closing, and occasional use. 
This need the Musica. Visitor’ ’fproposes to sup- 
ply + Sid month, It will have ineach number 
enoug 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
taries, while in the reading department will be 
found the usual assortment of Sketches, S 

s, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy of January “‘Visitor’’ 
containing 3 Anthems and 2 Volun- 
taries, will be mailed to any address 
for ten cents. Address 


THE JOWN CHURCH 


CINCINNATI, O. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Work, 


00 | For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Work. 


Cincinnati. 150 pages. 
mar are presented. The relation of words 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of yo: 
Long's Series of ‘4 Exercises is tne 
duction into schools, and 
introduction: 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 
LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCIGES, 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Teachers’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan Lessons, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physlolagy, Ada 
thousands of teachers using the text-books of the Eclectic Educational Series, 262 pages, 
cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART Ill. 


Exercises, Grammar and Composition, By OC, C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School 


pted especially te assist man 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXEROISES, PART Ill., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of English Gram- 
» phrases, and sentences to one another are taught by an easy 

ral and progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at 

sapest series published. ‘Following are the 

eapes es pu’ ollowing are the prices for first intro' 

specimen copies by examination , 


natu: 
© very outset, 
ition. 


» postpaid, for with a view to first 


including Pts. Land Il. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. STHARNG, N. Agent, 8 Hawley St. Boston, Mass, 
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